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Statue of nage Charles Devens, 
Dedicated at Wor » Massachusetts, July Fourth. 
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THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, | 
WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL. D., Springfield, Visitor. 
\ busy, working school, fitting its ‘stude nts for lead- 
ing places in collegiate, profe essional or business life. 

Character prime requisite. Address, 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 

Mth year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the 
small, New building with gymnasium and swimming 
bath The Se ecretary. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
73d year. An ideal loc: nn Thorough fit for college or 
business life. Music a specialty. Highest moral and 
spiritual training. $200 per year. Send for catalogue. 
REV. E. A. BISHOP, Pr *rincipal, 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Incorporated by leading educ ators. Nine —, 
preparatory and three years’ training in all depart- 
ments of Nursing. Tert opens October lst. Two 
months’ vacation annually. Apply to the Principal, 
1000 Massac husetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
iardeners, Florists and enegers of Estates. For par- 
ti ulars address Prof. F. STORER, Jamaica Plain, 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 

Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-seventh year opens 

September t%th. Ample instruc — in actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 

Near City Hospital, Shawmut anh BosTon, MASS. 


Past year, 69 pupils, 10 te achers. 












New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn, 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Summer courses in Gymnastic 8. Catalogues sent on request. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En 
gineering, Chemistry, P harmac y, Agric ulture, 
saw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Boi” Nec essary expenses 
about $200a year. '. Geo. ory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me, 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys. | 


A superior school; individual instruc- | 
tion; cultured home life; physical and 
manual training; athletic director. 

J. H, PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin., Box 14¥, WABAN, MASS. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West-Bridgewater, Mass. | 
In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from Boston. 
Home building remodeled in summer of 1905 at a large 
expense. Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates. | 
Art and Music studios. Students from 14 states, For 
catalogue, address, 

Miss Sarah E. 








Laughton, A. M., 


, Principal. _ 
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F ZHAR' ARD UNIVERSITY } 4 
38th Year begins September 27th. 
Pamphlets wiving terms of admission, specimen 


examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, ete., may be had on 


application to 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, 





Boston. 











Comprises the following Departments: 
The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 


The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 
The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 
The Medical School (Degree M. D.) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 


Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 
The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 


Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to all departme nts of the College. 
Vor Catalogue address, 


H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 


A Master Stroke 


of success has been scored by 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


of Business and Shorthand 
during the past year, and morethan 
ever the name “Burdett” stands for 
the Open Door of Opportunity for 
ambitious young men and women. 


TUITION 


























Per Month 
of 4 weeks. 
Per Term 

of 10 weeks. 


Each graduate receives a Free Life 
‘Membership in the Situation De- 
partment. Send now for free catalogue. 


Address Secretary, 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
ne merely a statue of Worcester County’s 
most notable soldier, but a memorial to the 
| soldiers of that county who lost their lives in 
the Civil War, is the bronze equestrian statue 
of Gen. Charles Devens that was unveiled at 
| Worcester yesterday, July 4th. Mr. Daniel C. 
| French was the sculptor. ‘he late Senator 
| Hoar was formerly the president of the com- 
mission that had the work in charge, and so 
| general was the interest in the memorial that 
the commission raised easily about thirty-four 
| thousand dollars, in part contributions by indi- 
viduals and partly appropriations from the cities 
and towns of the county. ‘The statue occupies 
a commanding position in front of the court- 
— in Lincoln Square, and the picture on the 
front-cover page suggests that it is not unworthy 

of that conspicuous place. 
Charles Devens was descended from Revolu- 


} = ogy. New 





tionary ancestors, and was born in Charlestown | 


in 1820, As a lawyer he had a large practice, | 
and held several public offices. When the Civil | 
War broke out he went to the front as a major, 
and by gallantry in a number of battles was 
promoted to the rank of major -general of 
| volunteers before hostilities ceased. He served 
| afterward as commander-in-chief of the Grand 
| Army of the Republic, and also as commander 
| of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
Massachusetts. He resumed practice of his 
profession after the war, in 1867 was appointed 
& judge of the Superior Court, and in 1873 became 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court of 
| Massachusetts. President Hayes made him 
| Attorney-General of the United States in 1877. 
He served in that capacity four years, and 
afterward returned to the bench in Massachu- 
setts. He presided in 1886 at the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Harvard University, 





of which he was a graduate in 1838. General | 


Devens died in 1891. 
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ne hears so frequently of wrong done by | 
‘*fortune-tellers,’’ and so seldom of punish- | 


ment received by them, that there are elements 


of pleasing novelty in a tale that comes from 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts. A woman 
in a small city lost some money, and straight- 
way hied her to the person who could tell her 
|all about anything—in consideration of fifty 
cents. The fortune-teller said that two relatives 
of the woman had stolen the money. On that 
narrow basis of authority the credulous creature 
had them arrested. Of course they showed their 
innocence. ‘Then they sued the money-loser for 
slander, and the fortune-teller also. That the 
original mischief-maker is caught up in the 
whirlwind together with the dupe is a cireum- 
stance that should make justice smile. 


& 


he early acquisition of Mount Hope at Bristol, 

Rhode Island, as a state reservation seems 
to be among the probabilities. Members of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, having head- 
| quarters in Providence, are behind the move- 
|ment. ‘The mountain is so inseparably connected 
| with the Indian history of Rhode Island and the 
adjacent section of Massachusetts, as the citadel 
of King Philip of the Wampanoags, that the 
historians are desirous that it shall be taken 
over by Rhode Island and preserved from the 
danger incident to its use as an excursion or 
picnic ground. Capitalists connected with shore 
enterprises in New York have approached the 


controlling owner with propositions to develop | 


the place as an amusement center; but the senti- 
mental side of the question has appealed to him 
| more strongly than the commercial, and happily 
no encouragement has been offered them. 
Jack of all trades is not always so superficial 


& 

A as the old proverb would have us believe. 
Of late there visited her native town in Maine 
a woman who at the age of fifteen began work 
| ina shoe factory, and at twenty was forewoman. 
| The business changing hands, she learned 
| dressmaking, and in two years became a teacher 
of the trade in a large school at an excellent 
| Salary. School hours were short, she took up 
| the painting of photographs for pastime, and 
some of her work coming under the notice of a 
| New York company, she was offered a position 
as their manager, at eighteen hundred dollars a 
year. She declined that, but on account of 
illness had to give up teaching, and when she 
recovered, adopted the work of a nurse. She 
was successful at that also, but after several 
years, desiring to lessen the strain, accepted a 
position with a company which manufactures 
ladies’ suits. Here she developed such ability 
as a designer that she won three promotions in 
four months, and now rests, temporarily, in 
the dual capacity of designer and forewoman. 
**Faculty,’’ as our grandparents used to call 
versatility, of course accounts for cases like 
this. But the safest faculty for ordinary people 
to develop is surely that of ‘‘sticktoitiveness. ’’ 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Norma! School, College or University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 






Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 














11. . Academy for Boys. | 
Williston Seminary, ‘“S2i\finpton, Mase 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
F ully ounipped! sonereterses tn P mille aid hemistry and 

Athletic ciel. ra mile and reg SY 


rack. 66th year. JOSEPH 








Conantion’ = - Institution, | 


SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 
Private School for Boys. Located in beautiful Row 
England village. 74th year opens Sept. 12th. $300, 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Principal. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College 


Kent’s Hill, Maine. 
vase = OPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 11,1906. College Pre- 
oaaete, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. 
Fine 1e buildings, ealthy loe ation, two hours from Port- 


land and six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue; 
mention this paper. Ww F. BERRY, President. 


Zy LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston; Branches at So. Framing- 


ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 





|GODDARD SEMINARY. 2, 2ucateas 

e General and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Modern buildings. Excel- 
lent equipment. State championship track team. 
Large grounds. Located in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Large endowment reduces cost to $170 
ayear. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Principal, Barre, Vt. 


TILTON NARY - 











For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training in all studies Dreperstory for college or for 
business life. Masic, Art, Elocution. Beautifully 
located amid the foot-hills of the White Mountains, 
the school has all the rn adv a of high 
elevation, pure air and wate 30,000 gymna- 
sium will contain shower baths ‘bowling alleys, 
baseball cage and swimmin pool. separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. A large and 
increasing endowment keeps the rates unusually 
low. For catalogue and boo let of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 

The examinations for admission to the Elemen- 
tary Course will be held on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, September lith and 12th. An opportunity 
is offere: to a limited number taking the one 
year’s course for teachers, at the close of the year 
of study, to teach for a year on aslany under the 
supervision of the Normal School his course 
is open only to teachers who can bring evidence 
of suce eestel experience. For catalogues address, 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, A. M., Principal. 
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School of the > MUSEUM lof FINE ARTS, 


COURSES » SNaTRU DToRs “Drawing a nd 
. W. Benson, Philip Hate, 
4 age ; Anatom 


n 

SCHOLARS PR ‘Paige and Cummings Foreign 
Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner and ten 
other Scholarships; Prizes in money awarded in 


the Manager, Alice F. Brooks. 











NORWICH UNIVERSITY, 
Northfield, Vt. 


A man’s college with military 
discipline,instruction and practice 
throughout the entire course. 

Departments: Arts, Sciences, Engineering. 
For Full Information Address the Secretary. 























DEAN ACADEMY) 


FRANKLIN, MASS, 
Young men and young women find here a home. | 


like a thorough and efficient training | 


in ever ——— of a broad culture, a loyal | 

and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment | 

permits fiberal terms, $250 per year. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklia, 
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Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for athoroughly modern 
preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions, describes both by 
word and i ture many details of the school 
life as wel the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic At. of the school’s surrou d- 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








BRADFORD 1 DURFEE “TEXTILE SCHOOL 



















Before choosing your life’s work write for further information. 
crowded, and that it offers good rewards to the puinstaking and ambitious. 


*Fall River * Mass # 


Offers to young men practical instruction in 
all brenches of the Cotton Industry, enabling 
them eventually to fill good-paying ions, 
such as Managers of Carding, Spinning, 
Weaving, Designing and Dyeing Departments 
of Textile Mille the height of their ambition 
being to become Mill Superintendents. Others 
of our graduates enter the employ of Commission 
Houses and — their positions to good sala- 
ried ones. The same may also be said of those 
who enter the employ of Chemis or Dyeworks. 


Remember that the textile field is not 
J. W. Bailey, Principal. J 

















VERMONT 


and Art courses. 


field, tennis aud basket-ball grounds. 


N ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. 
Nine modern buildings, including gymnasium, 
dining hall, separate dormitories for boys and girls, infirmary and cottages. 
36 acres in school park. An ideal location, 
teachers, progressive methods, and an excellent equipment, including new laboratories and 
workshops, make study successful and create a school life unusually earnest and attractive. 


Terms moderate. Address JOHN L. ALGER, A.M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


ACADEMY. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Music 
library, commodious 
Fine athletic 
able 























HS: COWELL, AM. Principal 





For Young Men and 
Young Women. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Central 
Massachusetts. 1,100 feet 
above sea-level. Two 
hours’ ride from Boston. 
Modern Buildings. Sev- 
eral Courses of Study. 
*Strong Music Depart- 
meuts. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large 
Gymnasium. New Ath- 
letic Field. Certificate 
Admits to Leading Col- , 
leges. $225 to$250 paysall [F*} 
necessary expenses for §f- 
board, room, tuition, etc. f-* 


Catalogue and illustrated 
et sent on request. 
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CHAPTER TWO. 


aS HE hair-seals, which 
é come out of the north | 
. with the ice in the early | 
spring and drift in great herds 
past the rugged Newfoundland 
coast, returning in April, have 


no close, soft fur next to the 
skin, such as the South Sea and 








are reared to toil and peril; 


the other was of the city, | 





Alaskan seals have. Hence they 
are valued only for their blubber, which is | 
ground and steamed into oil, and for their skin, 
which is turned into leather. 

They are of two kinds, the harp (Phoca 
greenlandica), which is doubtless indigenous 
to the great inland sea and 
the waters above, and the 
hood (Cystophora cris- 
tata), which inhabits the 
dark, harsher regions of 
the farther north and east. 
‘The harp is timid, gentle, 
gregarious, and takes in 
packs to the flat, newly 
frozen, landward pans ; the 
hood is fierce, quarrelsome 
and solitary, grimly riding 
the rough glacier ice at the 
edge of the open sea. Thus 
the Dictator lay through 
the night with hood ice all 
about her. 

“Hi, b’y! Get yarry 
[wide awake] !’’ cried the 
captain, in the morning. 

Archie Armstrong was 
“‘varry’’ on the instant, 
and rolled out of his berth 
in haste. The hairy face 
of the old sealer, a broad 
and kindly grin upon it, 
peered at him from the 
door. 

**Morning, skipper!’’ 

‘*Mornin’ to you, b’y! 
An’ a fine mornin’ ’tis,’’ 
said the captain. ‘‘Sure, 
a finer I never saw.’’ 

‘*What’s become of the 
gale?’’ 

‘*The gale’s miles to the 
sou’east—an’ out of sight 
o’ these latitudes. We be 
packed in the lee o’ the 
berg, an’ fast till the wind 
changes. There’s a family 
of hoods quarter-mile to the 
starboard. Up now, b’y, 
an’ you’ll go after them 
after breakfast.’’ 

When Archie reached the 
deck the air was limpid, frosty and still. 


] 











THEN HE ADVANCED UPON THE BOY. 


son of the well-to-do, who, 

following sport with a boy’s eager enthusiasm, 

had become used to the same toil and peril. 
‘¢ Tis barb’rous hard walkin’,’’ said Jack. 
‘Sure. They’re gaining on us.’’ | 
Ebenezer Bowsprit and his fellows, with the | 
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was a blue sky overhead, stretching from horizon | great strides toward three black objects a few 


to horizon. 
rough, close-packed, glistening in the sun. 
With the failure of the wind, the floe had lost 


A waste of ice lay all about— | hundred yards away. 


It was a race, for it isa 
tradition that he who strikes the first blow of 
the voyage will have ‘‘luck’’ the season through. 


its headway, and had crept softly in upon the | The boys were hopelessly behind, and stopped 


open water. So the ship was held in the 
grip of the pack, and must perforce remain 
for a time in the shadow of the berg, where 
shelter from the gale of the night had been 
sought. 

Except for the watch of that hour, the men 
were below, at ‘‘scoff’’ (breakfast). The ‘‘great 
white silence’’ possessed the sea. For the boy 
this silence, vast and heavy, and the immeas- 
urable area of broken ice, with its pent-up, 


treacherous might, was as awe-compelling as seals. 


the driving gale and the night. 

‘‘What d’ye think, Mr. Ackell?’’ said the 
captain to the mate, when the two came up. 

Ackell looked to the northeast. ‘‘We’ll have 
wind by noon,’’ he said. 

“‘Huh!’’ the captain grunted. ‘‘’Tis what 
I think.’’ He added to Archie, ‘‘You’ll have 
a couple of hours, b’y, ’fore the ice goes abroad. 
Bowsprit’ll take the crew, an’ you’ll do what 
he tells you.’’ 

Ebenezer Bowsprit, with half a dozen cronies 
of his own choosing, led the way over the side, 
with great laughter. In the group on the deck 
stood young Jack Bow, the Fortune Harbor 
stowaway. He eyed Archie with frank envy 
as the lad prepared to descend to the ice; for 


to participate in the first hunt, generally regarded | 
as pure sport, was a thing greatly to be desired. | 


He was perceived by Archie. 

‘‘Captain,’’ the boy whispered, inspired by a 
wish for company of his own age, ‘‘let the other 
kid come along, won’t you ?’’ 

“*Bow,’’ roared the captain, 
cut along with the rest!’’ 

In five minutes the two boys were chatting 
like sociable magpies as they crawled, jumped, 
climbed over the uneven pack. They were 
Newfoundlanders both—the same in strength, 
feeling, spirit, and, indeed, experience. The 


*‘ovet a gaff and 


one was of the remote outports, where children | for three men. 











to look about them. 

It was then that Jack Bow spied a patch of 
open water to the left, half-hidden by the sur- 
rounding ice—a triangular hole in the floe, 





formed by three heavy blocks, which had with- | versary’s teeth. The seal snarled, and drew | 
Then he advanced upon the | 
boy, who had had no time to recover, much less | 


| stood the pressure of the pack. 

**Look!’’ he cried. 

A head, small and alert, raised upon a thick, 
supple neck, appeared. In a moment a second | 
| head popped out of the water. 
The young one, the pup, must lie near. 
|The boys stood stock-still until the seals had 
clambered to the pack. Then they advanced 
| swiftly. Jack Bow was armed with a gaff, 


which is a pole shod with iron at one end and | 


having a hook at the other; Archie had a sealing 
club. 

They came upon the dog hood before he could | 
escape to the water. He turned, snarling, to | 
give fight. | 

“T’ll take him!’’ cried Jack. ‘‘Leave me 
have him!’’ 

The hood was as big as an ox—a massive, | 
flabby, vicious beast. He was furiously roused, | 
}and he would now fight to the death, with no | 
thought of retreat. He raised himself on his 
flippers and reared his head to the length of his 
oe neck, as the boy, stepping cautiously, with 

gaff poised, drew near. 

“Get behind him!’’ Jack cried to Archie. 

Jack advanced fearlessly, steadily, never for | 
a moment taking his eyes from the hood’s head. 
Upon that head, from the nose to the back of 
the neck, the tough, bladder-like hood was now 
inflated. 

It was a perfect protection; the boy might 
strike blow upon blow without effect. The 
stroke must be a thrust at the throat, swiftly, 
cunningly, strongly delivered. 








A furious hood, excited past fear, is a match 
The odds were against the lad. | 


*IN > FOUR:CHAPTERS-: 


BY-NORMAN:-DUN CAN =< 


| He had been carried away by 


| grinding and shifting ; 


his own daring. 





with himself, he slipped into 
the water and went fishing. 

The men scrambled to the berg 
and released the ice-hooks and 
hawsers. The pack was loosen- 
ing fast under the rising breeze. 
To the east, separating the sky 
from the ice, lay a long black 
streak—the water of the open 








Jack made the thrust, and 


the seal received the point of the gaff upon his | 


hood, as upon a shield, then advanced, by jerky 

jumps, on his flippers, snapping viciously. 
Archie cried out. 

of harm’s way, and had faced about, laughing. 





DRAWN BY 6. J. 


There | lust of the chase strong upon them, were making | He returned to the attack undismayed, although | b’y, 


the seal reared to meet him with bared teeth. 

“‘Strike!’’ cried Archie. 

Teeth and flippers were to be feared. 
had drawn nearly within reach of both. 
paused, waiting his opportunity. 

‘*Strike!’’ Archie cried again. 


Jack 


Jack struck, but the blow had no force, for 
| he slipped, overreached, lost his footing, and 


fell sprawling, almost within reach of his ad- 
back, startled. 


to scramble out of his desperate situation. 
It was for Archie to act. He leaped forward 


They were hood | from his position behind the seal, struck the 
| animal with full force on the tail, and darted 
| out of reach. 

The hood snorted, and turned in rage to face 


the new assailant. Jack leaped to his feet, 
gaff in hand, and faced about, panting, but 
ready. He was preparing to attack again when 
Archie cried in alarm: 

‘‘What’s that?’’ 

There was an ominous, hollow crackling, 
continuing into the distance, like a long peal of 
| thunder. The floe seemed to be turning. 

“The ice be goin’ abroad!’’ cried 
**Quick, b’y! To the ship!’’ 

The boys had been out of sight of the ship, 
hidden by a shoulder of the berg. Now they 
heard the report of a gun recalling them; and 
they saw Ebenezer Bowsprit and his men making 
shipward with all speed, dragging the pelt of 
a seal. The ice was nauseatingly unstable, 
but no open water had 
yet appeared, although at any moment a lane 
might open up and cut off retreat. The floe 
was feeling the force of a wind in the north, 
and was stirring itself from edge to edge. It 
would soon be shaken into its separate parts. 
With Jack Bow leading, the boys ran steadily 
over the heaving foothold, and came to the ship 
in good time, as did the other party, with their 
| pelt in tow. 

The gallant old dog hood followed the retreat- 
ing figures with his eyes; then, well satisfied 


Jack. 


But Jack had skipped out 


ROSENMEYER. 


sea, a clear way to the broad, 
white fields. Once free of the floe, the ship 
| would speed northward to the Groais Islands 
|and the Cape Norman coast. In a day anda 
night, wind and weather continuing propitious, 
| it would be, Ho! for the ice, Ho! for the seals. 

A lane of water opened 
up. ‘‘Goahead!’’ was the 
signal from the master on 
the bridge, and the ship 
moved forward with her 
nose turned to the sea, 

‘*Ha, Mr. Ackell!’’ ex- 
claimed the captain, 
rubbing his horny hands. 
**Looks to be a fine time, 
man. We’ll make the 
Groais Islands at dawn to- 
morrow if all goes well.’’ 

When the Dictator had 
followed the lane to within 
one hundred yards of free 
water, the advance was 
blocked by a great pan of 
ice, tight jammed in the 
pack on each side. So fast 
and vagrantly was the floe 
shifting its formation that 
what had been a clear 
path was now crossed by a 
mighty barrier. Here was 
no slob-ice to be forged 
through at full steam, but 
a solid mass, like a bar of 
iron, lying across the way. 

The ship was taken to 
the edge of the obstruction, 
and the captain and the 
mate went forward to the 
bow to gage the strength of 
it. When they came back 
to the bridge the former had 
his teeth set. 

“It do be stiff work for 
the old ship, sir,’’ said the 
mate, 

The captain growled as 
he pulled the signal-lever 
for full speed astern. 

**It will take half a day 
to cut a way through,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We’llram it. Here, 
get off the bridge. You be in the way 
| here,’?’ 

Archie joined Jack Bow on the forward deck. 

Neither had yet experienced a charge on a pan 





He | of ice; but both had listened, open-eyed, to the 


| sealing tales of daring that had brought disaster. 

**T feel queer,’’ Archie remarked. 

‘*Cap’n Hand,”’ said Jack, as if trying to 
revive his faith in the old skipper, ‘‘he do be 
}a clever one. ’Tis all right.’’ 

‘*Make fast below !’’ the captain shouted over 
the bridge rail. 

Tackle, boats, and all things loose, were lashed 
| in their places, as if for a great gale. 

**Stop!’? was the next signal. Then, 
speed ahead !’’ 

The blow had been launched! A moment 
later the stout Dictator was plowing forward, 
charging the pan, which she must strike like 
a battering-ram and shiver to pieces. She was 
of solid oak, this good ship, and built for such 
attacks; steel plates would buckle and spring 
under such shocks as she had many times tri- 
umphantly sustained. Every man was silent. 
Every man awaited the shock with a hand 
gripping some solid thing. There was not a 
sound except the hiss of the water and the 
chug-chug of the engines. 

Archie caught his breath. His eyes were fixed 
on the fast vanishing space of water. The thrill 
of the adventure was manifest in Jack Bow’s 
sharp, quick breathing and in his blue eyes, 
which were as if about to pop out of their 
sockets. 


Full 


**Stop!?” 
The engines abruptly ceased their labor. But 
a fathom or two of water lay ahead. The ship 


was about to strike. There was a long-drawn 
instant of suspense, then the blow! 

The vessel quivered, crushed her way on for 
a space, and stopped dead, quivering still. <A 
groan ran over her from stem to stern, as if 
she had been racked in every part. The fore- 
| topmast snapped and fell forward upon the 
rigging with a crash. 

A volley of cracks sounded from the ice, like 
the discharge of a thousand rifles, slowly 











subsiding. Dead silence fell, and continued fora | no time about it. Up aloft went other hands| morning. I told her you could do all we’d 
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moment. 


blow had struck. 

‘* Aloft there, some o’ you, an’ cut away the 
spar!’? the captain shouted. ‘‘Bill, get below 
an’ see if she’s tight. Here, you, Dickson, call 
the watch to make sail. 
second mate, ‘‘take a crew to the ice. Blast 
that pan in three places. Lively, now, all o’ 
you !’? 

Roaring subordinates, answering ‘‘ Aye, aye, 


sirs!’’ rattling blocks and chains, the fall of | 


hurried feet, cries of warning and encourage- 
ment, the gasps of the engine heightened the 
confusion, while the ship, snorting like a fright- 
ened horse, was backed to her first position. 

‘*He’ll try it again,’’ Archie gleefully observed 
to Jack. 


The captain was pacing the bridge like a caged | 
He was in a fever of | 


animal. Try it again? 
impatience to be at it! It was as if the pan of 
ice were a foe needing only another and a heavier 
stroke to be beaten down. 


‘‘Sure,’’ said Jack, after a glance at the | 


bridge, ‘‘he do be goin’ to hit that pan till he 
smashes it, if it takes till Tibbs’ eve.’’ 

‘*Tibbs’ eve?’’ 

‘*Sure, b’y. Does you not know what that 
is? ’Tis till the world’s end—sure.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Archie, drawing a great breath, 
‘‘this is —’’ 

‘*My,’’ cried Jack, ‘‘but ’tis —’’ 

Neither boy could complete the sentence. The 
fine ecstasy of this fight was past all expression. 

**Splen-did!’’ Archie exclaimed. 

‘Sure, b’y!’’ Jack fairly sighed. 

The ship was again to be launched against 
the pan. 
crew to the ice in the quarter-boat; and he lost 


tA 
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Mr. Girth,’’ to the | 


The second mate took the blasting | 
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passion to prove the quality of the ship. 


The ice-picks were plied as fast as arms could | her face sharpened with dismay. 


swing. Soon the mines were laid and fired. 
And when the dust of ice had fallen and the 
noise of the explosion had gone rumbling into 
the silent distance, three gaping holes marked 
the pan at regular intervals from edge to 
edge. 

‘‘She do be all tight below, sir,’? was the 
carpenter’s report. ‘‘Tight as a fiddle, sir.’’ 

‘*Now, Mr. Ackell,’’ said the captain, grimly, 
‘*in ten minutes we’ll be free o’ the ice, an’ 
bound north at full steam.’’ 

‘‘Or we’ll be —’’ 

‘‘Mr. Ackell, sir,’’ interrupted the skipper, 
with a wink, ‘‘do you see any green in my 
eye??? 

They made all sail. Then, after a quiet word 
or two of command, forth the ship shot, heeling 
| to the breeze, wind now allied with steam. Her 
course was laid straight for the jagged bruise 
in the pan. 

The ice cracked and shivered into a thousand 





Then the screw churned the water, | tocut away the broken spar and loose the canvas. | need, but that didn’t make any difference; she’d 
and the ship backed off, sound but beaten; for | Work was carried on under the spur of the} made up her mind to come, and she’s coming. 
the pan of ice lay unbroken and unchanged in| skipper’s harshened voice, for he was in a| She said she’d be over by nine o’clock.’’ 

its place, with but a jagged bruise where the | 





There was no stopping her now. | 


| pieces. The ship forged on, grinding the cakes | 


into fragments, heaping them up, riding them 
down. She quivered when 
strained and creaked as she crushed her way 
forward, but she crept on, invincible, adding 
inch to inch, foot to foot, until she swept out to 
the unclogged water. Then she shook the ice 
from her screw and ran grandly into the swelling 
sea. 
‘‘Hurrah!’’ cried the crew. 

**Hem—hem—Mr. Ackell,’’ said the skipper, 
with some emotion, ‘‘ ’tis a great ship!’’ 

““?Tis that, sir,’? said the mate. ‘‘We’ll 
sight the first pack o’ harps at dawn.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 




















S HE golden 
', tide of sun- 

: light crept 
steadily across the 
floor. Mrs. Petty, 
from the lounge, watched it with fascinated 
eyes. Mrs. Bilberry had been there exactly 
two hours and ten minutes. If she stayed ten 
minutes longer the sunlight would reach the table 
and reveal the gray bloom of twenty-four hours’ 
dust, and five minutes after that it would dis- 
cover the spot on the carpet where the boys had 
spilled the ink the day before, and then the 
ragged place in front of the bookease, and then — 

With a determined effort she turned her 
thoughts hospitably toward her caller. Mrs. 
Bilberry’s generous figure was surging back 
and forth in a protesting rocking-chair, her 
eyes, full of sympathetic interest, were fixed 
upon her silent hostess, and her hearty voice 
flowed on and on. 

‘*And to-morrow morning I’m coming over 
to do your baking for you. No, now don’t say 
a word. I can do it just as well as not. 
matter if I have work of my own; I can manage 
both without breaking any bones. I know how 
you feel laid up with that sprained ankle, but 
you mustn’t get discouraged. ’’ 

Mrs. Petty had started up from the lounge. 
She fell back again instantly, but the distress 
in her face was not from the pain. 

“Oh, you mustn’t!’’ she cried. 





“*Tt’s real 


kind of you, but I couldn’t think of letting | 


you take all that trouble. Rachel can do every- 


thing we’ll need; she’s real handy about cook- | 


ing.’’ 

Mrs. Bilberry beamed with generous kindli- 
ness. ‘‘ Now don’t go to protesting, Mrs. Petty,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I know how much cooking a child 
like Rachel will do. I sha’n’t let any of my 
neighbors suffer as long as I’m able to be about. ’’ 

‘* But Rachel cooks real well. I’ve been 
planning things out while I’ve been lying here, 
and I’m sure we’ll get along all right. ’’ 

She looked pleadingly at her caller, and then, 
reading in her determined glance the evidence 


of unchanged purpose, hurried desperately on: | 


**But there’s one thing I would be glad of, 
since you’ve been so kind about offering. If it 
wouldn’t be too much to ask, I’d be real grate- 
ful to have a little help with the mending. I 
let it run behind while I was doing the house- 
cleaning, and now it’s about got to the point 
that nobody has anything whole to wear. Of 
course I’ll be sitting up in a day or two, as 
soon as my back gets straightened out, and then 
I can get at it; but just for this week—Rachel 
has so much to do with housework and lessons, 
too —’’ Her voice trailed off interrogatively. 

It made her quiver to think of anybody’s 
seeing the way she made over the boys’ stock- 
ings, or the irregular darns upon Rachel’s,—she 
was afraid Rachel never would learn to be 


handy with her needle,—but that was better | 


than having some one step into her kitchen. 
Mrs. Bilberry carefully extracted herself from 
the rocker and stood over the lounge with an 
air of kindly authority. 
**You’re all worked up, worrying,’’ she de- 
elared, ‘‘and I sha’n’t let you talk another 
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mite. As for the 
mending, why, that 
will fit in as easy as 
can be. I’ll be over 
by nine o’clock, and 
I’ll cook enough to last a good 
part of the week. Wouldn’t you 
rest better if I pulled down the 
curtains?” i 

**T guess I would,’’ Mrs. Petty 
agreed, faintly. The sun had not 
quite reached the spot on the 
carpet, but she was too tired 
now to care anything about it. 

‘*There, now, I’ve darkened 
the room, and you’ll have time 
for a good nap before the 
children get home from school. 
Good-by, and be sure you don’t 
worry.”’ 

Mrs. Bilberry closed the door 
softly and stepped out into the 
crisp October afternoon. She had 
her head well up and looked 
round her with keen pleasure. 
The consciousness of the neigh- 
borly kindness she planned gave 
her the sensation of a deserved 
holiday—the right to enjoy the 
world. 

‘*Poor thing,’’? she thought, 
compassionately, ‘‘it’s hard for 
her. There’s nothing more 
treacherous than a bad sprain. 
Well, I guess I can hold out as 
long as she needs me. ”’ 

Back in the shaded sitting- 
room Mrs. Petty lay with two 
| red spots burning in her cheeks. 











she struck, and | 





| floor. 


' “There isn’t going to be any supper to-night! 


i 


Rachel grasped the situation instantly, and 
She was her 
mother’s own daughter. 

‘‘And the kitchen hasn’t been cleaned yet!’’ 
she gasped. ‘‘You were leaving it till the 
last.’’ 

**I’d like to lock the door to-morrow morn- 
ing!’’ her mother cried. But Rachel was 
wholly concerned with actualities. She well 
knew the futility of locking a door against Mrs. 
Bilberry, either literally or figuratively. 

“I could clean some,’’ she said, ‘but I 
couldn’t reach the highest places, and it would 
show the difference. ’’ 

‘*Indeed, you’re not going to climb round any 
step-ladders,’’ her mother declared, emphatic- 
ally. ‘‘One sprained ankle in the family is 
enough. But you can put fresh papers on the 
lower shelves in the pantry and clean out the 
kitchen closet a little, and I’m afraid you’ll 
have to wipe up the floor.’’ 

Rachel nodded. She went out to the kitchen 
and put on a kettleful of water to heat. Then 
she set resolutely to work upon the kitchen 
closet. 

Every housekeeper knows the moral deprav- 
ity of a kitchen closet. When at last kettles, 
pots and pans were restored to their places it 
was half past four. Rachel gave a glance at 
the kitchen clock and then set her lips resolutely. 

‘*They’ll have to have bread and milk for 
supper to-night,’’ she said. 

She cleaned the stove next and scoured the 
kitchen table, and then began scrubbing the 
It was while she was in the midst of 
that that the boys appeared, hungry for supper. 
Rachel lifted her tired face. 

‘Don’t you come in one step!’’ she cried. 


Go straight out into the yard and stay there!’’ 

The boys looked at each other in amazement, 
and then slowly retreated to discuss the situa- 
tion. They were still in the thick of the sub- 
ject when Rachel appeared with a plateful of 
bread and butter and another of cookies. 

**T didn’t mean to be cross,’’ she apologized, 
‘‘only—things have happened, and I was so 
tired! This will have to be your supper 
to-night. ’’ 









The boys met her manfully. ‘‘I guess we 
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want her?’’ Rachel’s father asked, indignantly. 
He was very fond of Rachel. 

Mrs. Petty sighed. She knew from past 
experience the impossibility of making a man 
understand. ‘‘Mrs. Bilberry meant to be kind, 
—she was kind, of course,—only she didn’t real- 
ize all the trouble it would make. I couldn’t let 
anybody come into a dirty kitchen, though I 


| wish I had, now that Rachel’s got so tired.’’ 


‘*But I’ve nearly finished now, mother,’’ 
Rachel reminded her. 

**You’ve quite finished. You’re not going to 
do another thing.’’ 

“‘Only the papers on the pantry shelves. 
That isn’t hard, Oh, I’ll have to go to the 
store for some new cake tins—you know ours 
are too bad for anybody to use.’’ 

But Mrs. Petty had reached the limit of con- 
cession to Mrs. Bilberry or anybody else. 

‘*You’re going to bed!’’ she declared. ‘‘Your 
father can go for the cake tins, and the pantry 
will have to stay as it is.’’ 

Promptly at nine the next morning Mrs. Bil- 
berry appeared. Rachel was just putting away 
the last of the breakfast dishes. Mrs. Bilberry 
greeted her with breezy benevolence. 

‘‘There, Rachel, you show me whereabouts 
things are, and then you can go. I told your 
mother you weren’t either of you to have a mite 
of care about the cooking, and I meant what I 
said. The flour and sugar are in those barrels, 
I suppose, and I’ve found the eggs for myself. 
How much milk have you?’’ 

‘Nearly a pint. It’s down cellar.’’ 

**Well, before you settle down to anything 
you might as well run out and get a quart more. 
I thought I’d make an Indian pudding while 
I’m about it.’’ 

Rachel hesitated, her face full of anxiety. 

**T don’t know as—we eat Indian pudding, ’’ 
she stammered. 

‘*Well, you’ll eat my Indian pudding,’’ Mrs. 
Bilberry returned, with unruffled good nature. 
‘**There’s nobody can bake a better Indian pud- 
ding than I, if I do say it; and_ besides, some- 
body else’s cooking always tastes good for a 
change. I’ll make up a batch of apple pies, 
too, and a loaf of cake, and then you’ll be fixed 
for some days. If you’re going down cellar 
you might’s well bring up the butter and a pan 
of apples. I’m sort of hefty to go up- and 
down-stairs, and I guess your feet can save me 
that much.’’ 

Rachel went down for the butter and apples, 
and again for the lard, which 
Mrs. Bilberry had forgotten to 





mention the first time. Then she 
went to a neighbor’s for the milk 
and to the store for lemon extract. 
Her small face grew more and 
more anxious. None of the Pettys 
cared very much for pies, and 
Mrs. Bilberry was making so 
many. Once Rachel ventured a 
timid remonstrance, but Mrs. Bil- 
berry only laughed. . 

**I know what ’tis to bake for 
men-folks,’’ she said. ‘‘It takes 
a sight to fill them up. If you 
don’t mind, Rachel, you might 
just finish cutting those apples 
while I roll out the crust.’’ 

So Rachel finished slicing the 
apples,and when those were done, 
she creamed the butter and sugar 
for the cake and beat eggs and 
grated nutmeg, and then began to 
wash the cooking dishes. 

Finally the cake and part of 
the pies were done, and the rest 
of the pies and the pudding were 
in the oven, and Mrs. Bilberry 
went into the sitting-room and 
sank down upon one of the chairs. 
The cake was perfect and the pies 
deliciously brown, and the rooms 
full of their warm, spicy fra- 
grance, 





Even now that her caller had 
gone she could not relax. Her 
thoughts kept circling about the 
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“THERE'S NOBODY CAN BAKE A BETTER INDIAN 


PUDDING THAN I.” 


“*T can’t stop but a minute, ’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ve got to be going along 
home. I guess everything’s done 
now, and all Rachel will have to 


morning; she even found herself counting the | didn’t mind very much about what you said,’ | do will be to watch the baking of what’s in the 


|hours before her neighbor would reappear. 
When Rachel came home from school, 
mother called excitedly : 

| ‘Rachel, come here, quick !?? 

| Rachel dropped her books and ran into the 
| room. 


with alarm, but she tried to speak quietly. 
‘*What is it, mother?’’ she asked. 
you worse? Shall I run for the doctor?’’ 


Mrs. Petty was sitting up on the lounge, her | her small, reddened hands and bony wrists, and 


| face twitching with excitement. ‘‘Go right up- 
stairs and put on your old work dress,’’ she 
| ordered. ‘‘No, I’m not sick, child; I’m just 
| upset. You do as I say.’’ 

Rachel hurried up-stairs without a word. In 
|less than five minutes she was back. Her 
| small face might have been a mirror reflecting 
| her mother’s anxiety, but she still asked no 
| questions. Rachel had always been ‘‘grown- 
up in her ways,’’ and her intuitions were fine 
and unerring. Her. mother looked at her, 
worried lines furrowing her forehead. 

‘*It’s too bad to take your Friday afternoon, 
Rachel,’’ she said, ‘‘but I don’t see any other 
way. Mrs. Bilberry’s just been in, and says 
she’s coming over to do the cooking to-morrow 


me **No,’’? Ralph echoed. 
fir 
| 


She was a slender little creature, with | everything done except putting the fresh paper 
a thin, sensitive face, and her eyes were dark | on the pantry shelves. Rachel stopped then to 


“*Are | for her father, and make tea for her mother. 


| 





Harvey declared. 

‘*These cookies are 
st-class, Rachel.’? And Rachel went back | 

to her work comforted. 
By six o’clock the kitchen was cleaned, and | 


set out more bread and cookies and cold meat 
Her mother looked from Rachel’s tired face to 


a fierce anger seized her. 

**You’re not to do a single other thing!’’ she 
declared. ‘‘I don’t care if a thousand Mrs. 
Bilberrys are coming over to-morrow. I’m nof 
going to let you wear yourself all out.’’ 

‘*What’s Rachel been doing?’’ her father 
asked. | 

‘*She’s been cleaning house— that’s what | 
she’s been doing,’’ Mrs. Petty returned. ‘‘Mrs. | 
Bilberry was in this afternoon, and said she | 
was coming over to-morrow morning to do the 
cooking. I told her we didn’t need anybody, 
but she didn’t take it in at all. So we couldn’t 
have her come into such a looking kitchen, and 
Rachel’s been cleaning it.’’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell her that you didn’t 





oven. I guess everything’s turned out good.’’ 
“*Tt’s been real kind of you, I’m sure,’’ Mrs. 
Petty replied. She felt that she was wickedly 


ungrateful, but she could think of nothing but 


Rachel’s weary little face as she had caught 
sight of it through the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Bilberry beamed cordially upon her. 
**Now don’t say a word about it—ever!’’ she 
commanded. ‘‘It’s been a real pleasure to do 
it. I ain’t one that people have to fix up for. 
I can step right in anywhere and make myself 
at home, and like to. Now next Saturday I’d 
just as lief come over again —’’ 

But Mrs. Petty interrupted her. ‘‘Oh, no, I 
couldn’t think of letting you take so much trouble 
again. I’m sure I’ll get round next week, and 
Rachel and I can manage beautifully.’’ 

‘*Well,’? Mrs. Bilberry responded, rising, ‘‘I 
hope you will, I’m sure, but if you don’t, I 
can come in again just as well as not. There’s 
not very much I can do in the world, but I do 
lay out to be a good neighbor. I’ll be over in a 
day or two to see how you’re getting on. 
Good-by! Good-by, Rachel! Be sure to watch 


those pies. ’” 
| ‘*Yes’m, I will!’? Rachel called back. 
As the gate closed behind the portly figure, 


























Rachel and her mother exchanged a glance of | 


sympathetic comprehension. Then Rachel dis- 


appeared again into the kitchen ; it was fime to 
begin about dinner. 

Mrs. Petty, reaching down, pulled from under 
the lounge a basket heaped with ‘mending, and 
propping herself against the pillows, set to 
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work. It hurt her back to sit up, but she did 
not mind the pain. 

The morning was over at last. Rachel should 
rest all the afternoon and Sunday, and Mrs. | 
Bilberry had forgotten the mending, and need 
never know how Mrs. Petty made over the | 
boys’ stockings! 
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HE transport Logan had crossed the 


BY GENERAL 
turbulent Yellow Sea from Manila, 


and apart from the celebration of the 


Fourth of July, there were high hopes of what 
the morrow would bring forth in this campaign. 

Now the throbbing screw beats more slowly, 
ceases entirely, the huge anchor plunges down, 
and the ship is moored. Where is expected 
China? Where the port of Taku? Ships and 
steamers, war-vessels and junks are here swing- 
ing to the current, there hurrying furiously, 
but there is no sign of shore. It is difficult to 
realize that the shallow sea keeps ships of heavy 
draft ten miles from the nearest landing-pier, to 
which men, mules and supplies must be trans- 
shipped by lighters. 

Colonel Liscum’s plans looked to landing 
first the men, then the animals, and afterward 
the supplies and baggage. Under such arrange- 
ment the telegraph party expected tedious delays. 
It chanced, however, that the tide served badly 
at the river bar, delaying the infantry twelve 
hours. Through the courtesy of the navy and 
the activity of Lieutenant Stamford, the signal- 
corps party, with its telegraph material, was 
the first of the expedition to make a landing at 
Tientsin July 8, 1900. 

It will be recalled that a few days later Colonel 
Liscum was killed before Tientsin at the head 
of his gallant troops, and that on August 4th 
the march toward Peking began under General 
Chaffee. 

The hardest task was the making of a begin- 
ning in telegraph construction. The American 
force was the last of the allied armies to arrive, 
and when it reached Tientsin it found all local 
materials and facilities preémpted. Over every 
building there floated the flag of some nation, 
which claimed possession and asserted sover- 
eignty. 

There was not a coolie available for army 
labor by either impressment or hire. The rail- 
road between Tientsin and Peking had been 
destroyed by the Chinese Boxers some weeks 
earlier, its rolling-stock being broken or burned, 
the telegraph-wires removed, and many of the 
poles cut down. Native carts, the only means 
of land transportation, had all been seized by 
the British, the French, the Italians, the Japa- 
nese or the Russians. 

While the slow process of landing army 
wagons and mules was going on, Captain Wise 
of the United States steamer Monocacy gen- 
erously- came to Lieutenant Stamford’s aid, 
lending such coolies as the navy 
had obtained before the arrival 
of our army, and furnishing 
such supplies as could be 
spared. 

Stamford’s first efforts were 
given to building a line between 
Taku, the sea base, and Tien- 
tsin, which lies thirty miles up 
the Pei-ho River. Naturally he 
turned to the railroad route as 
the best, since here and there a 
pole remained standing. 

The duty of guarding the 
road-bed of the railway had been 
assigned to the Russian army. 
As a result, our first efforts at 
line work stopped very speedily 
when the party reached the 
road-bed, where several unused 
poles were standing. A Rus- 
sian colonel turned out his 
entire force of three hundred 
men and four rapid-firing guns, 
with which he proposed to fight 
to the death any force that should presume to | 
touch a single pole. 

As Stamford’s weapons consisted of a single 
carbine, he concluded that diplomacy was better 
than war. 

After a long discussion the Russian agreed, 
under threat of report for discourtesy, to consult 
his commanding general, who gave a favorable 
answer the next day. 

Work was pushed rapidly, but technical | 
troubles rose which caused the Russians to cut 
our wires. Their lines were equipped with | 
telephones, while our system was worked by | 
powerful buzzers. These instruments, while | 
wonderfully efficient in the field, especially over 








temporary lines, by their strong vibratory cur- 


| rents induced high-pitched signals in the Russian 


telephones, to the annoyance of their operators. 
One superstitious man said that the American | 
wires sounded as if little impish devils were | 
talking over them, a not inapt description of | 
the shrill notes that the buzzer emits. 

Definite and coéperative arrangements were | 
finally made through Colonel Samoyleff, a} 
highly educated: officer of the Russian general 
staff. Not only did he order that the Americans 
should be permitted to build a line along the | 
railroad, but he directed the Cossacks, who | 
constantly patrolled the Russian wires, to look 
after our wires also, our patrols reciprocating 
the friendly services. 

The use of the railway being thus obtained, 
our men at once improvised means of transpor- | 
tation, to the astonishment of the onlookers. 
From the mass of railway wreckage there were 
reconstructed by American ingenuity several 
hand-cars, which wonderfully facilitated work. 
Where poles were standing or could be obtained 
the wire was strung on them, but in other places 
the naked wire was laid on the broken stone 
which ballasted the railway. By shifts and 


|expedients the American line was built into 


Tientsin, the wire and material beyond the end 
of the railroad being carried by hand or packed 
by coolies. 


At the End of July. 


giT: was across the river Pei-ho, an 
extremely swift stream alive with Chi- | 
nese junks, that the line ran into 
Tientsin. These boats were pushed up-stream 
by heavy iron-spiked poles; floating down- 
stream, they were steadied by means of dragging | 
anchors. They repeatedly broke the telegraph 





| single wagon 


limited means of transportation were congested 
by the stores that were being rushed in for the 
six separate armies. Some supplies were several 
weeks in making the journey of forty miles 
from the Grant to Tientsin. 

As General Chaffee was unable to land his 
wagons promptly, difficulties had augmented 
rather than diminished, when Major Scriven | 
arrived from Manila on August 3d, just in time | 
to march out the next morning with the allied | 
expeditionary forces. 

Most fortunately, Lieutenant Stamford had | 
made the best of a very bad situation. Two 
days before the march he foresaw that nothing 
could be expected from the Grant. Taking 
stock, he found that he had enough wire and 
brackets and almost enough insulators; but the 
battery material was scanty and lances were 
entirely lacking. He was given one wagon 
and six horses for transporting his line material. 
The lack of light poles was most serious, as it 


| necessitated greatly increased labor in handling 


such planks and poles as could be found, bought 
or seized. 

But he met Lieutenant Loch, of the English 
Royal Engineers, with wire too heavy for field- 
work, without suitable brackets, insulators or 
wagon, but provided with light bamboo lances 
from Caleutta and a force of native sappers and 
pack-animals. The two officers agreed to com- 
bine their efforts, the line to serve the needs of 
both the English and American 
forces. As the English worked an 
open-circuit and our men a closed- 
cireuit line, it was agreed that the 
American method should be used, 
and that Stamford’s existing line 
from Tientsin to Taku should be 
the base of operations. 

The compact made, Stamford was 
in despair when General Chaffee 
sent for him, and said that, as the 
transportation had not arrived, he 
should be obliged to take away the 
to carry food and 
ammunition. 

The lieutenant started out to rem- 
edy matters, and succeeded in 
‘‘commandeering’’ three very small- 
wheeled Chinese carts, which must 
do the work of distributing lances 
and wire along the road. The line 
of march followed closely the Pei-ho 
River, and the next step was to secure a native 
junk which should carry the heavy material 
and serve as a base whence work could proceed 
by the carts. Whether the junk could keep up | 
with the army or not was a serious problem. | 

The allies marched from Tientsin on August 
4th, and camping a few miles north of the city, 
Stamford opened a field telegraph office imme- 
diately on the arrival of the American troops. 

On the following day the allies marched on 
Pei-tsang, which they occupied after a hard 
fight. It was only by a system of strong guards 
and vigilant oversight that the Chinese coolies 
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Next the lances 


lances advanced by relays. 
failed, but a coil of insulated wire, carried for 
river crossings, served to bring the line into 
Yang-tsun, where the usual office was opened 
and military messages despatched. 

The next day was one of rest for the tired 
army, but not for the signal-corps. An army 
wagon was now obtained, with which the food 
and blankets were brought up; the insulated 
wire along the road was replaced by a line on 
lances, and repairs of two serious breaks were 
made. Whether these were due to enemies or 
to injudicious allies was not known, but a 
quarter of a mile of wire was cut out and carried 
away. 


The Test of Men. 


ey N August 8th the work was much the 
4e, same; on this day shots were fired at 
- our men from the huts of a deserted 
village. The maps proved incorrect; a great 
field of cane twenty feet high hid at critical 
times the marching column which the wire 
should follow. ‘The heat was great and the 
dust stifling, but the wire reached camp at 
Tsai-tsun before dark, although the party was 
on the verge of exhaustion. 

August 9th tested men and animals to the 
utmost. Six inches of dust covered a road bad 
beyond description, the sky was cloudless, the 
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intense heat unrelieved by any breath of air, 
and water almost unobtainable. The ammuni- 
tion and supply trains blocked the narrow roads, 
driving the signal-corps men to the by ways and 
corn-fields. 

Lances, brackets and insulators were carried 
long distances by hand. The ruts and paths 
were so rough that the carts were repeatedly 
stalled or overturned. Often they could be 
moved only by using saddle-horses tandem, 
hitched to the shafts by ropes fastened to the 
D rings. The towering corn shut out every 
breath of air, and the dust was so fine and 


cable; therefore recourse was had to the draw- | were kept up to their work, attempts at desertion | stifling as to fill the nostrils and throats, driving 


bridge, where a man stood to disconnect and | 
connect the wire as boats passed to and fro. 
Such was the condition of affairs when General | 
Chaffee arrived at the end of July. 
From this Tientsin office was sent, on July | 
26th, Lieutenant Stamford’s code cablegram to | 
me at Washington, stating that advices from 
reliable sources indicated the safety of the | 
foreign legations in Peking on July 23d. This, | 
the earliest information of the situation, came | 
several days before that from any other quarter. | 
It was evident from the despatches that the 


| besieged legations would be captured and the 
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members killed unless relief was soon sent. It | 
was decided that the allied forces should advance | 
together. This necessitated the extension of | 
the telegraph-line to Peking. | 
When General Chaffee sailed from San 
Francisco to assume command of the American 
forces, he asked for suitable material for field 
operations. By working day and night in San 
Francisco, there were made telegraph lances for 
one hundred miles of line, which were shipped 
with General Chaffee on the transport Grant. 
On her arrival off Taku, there existed the 
same almost insuperable difficulties of landing 
material from a ship ten miles in the offing. 
On shore conditions were as bad, since the 


| delays and mishaps. 


being frequent in the force of forty aioe, | 
The junk did finely, the corporal of the Royal | 
Engineers flying an American signal-flag from 
its high mast, which both kept the junk in 
view and indicated the location of the river to 
the wire-stringers, who followed the nearest 
road. 

This knowledge was most important, as the 
American division formed the western flank 
that day, leaving the river far to the east. The | 
country was very flat, without timber, and 
covered by great fields of kowliang,—a kind of 
tall broom-corn or millet,—so that difficulty was 
had in keeping a right course. 
Such efforts were made as 
carried the wire just after dusk 
into the American bivouac at | 
Pei-tsang, where a field office 
was at once opened. 

From this office messages of 
the victory of the day went 
forth to gladden the hearts of 
a waiting world. It was late 
that night before the operators 
had sent the many telegrams 
which told the story of the 
day’s fight, the progress of 
the march, and military direc- 
tions for the future of the 
campaign. 

The order for the morrow’s 
march bade fair to retard line- 
building. The English junk, 
which carried the bulky sup- 
plies, had led the van that day. 
Now the sailing orders directed 
that the next morning the 
British fleet should move third, 
while the American sailed first. Lieutenant 
Stamford solved the difficulty by suggesting | 
that, as the junk was flying a signal-corps flag, | 
she was for the time being an American boat. | 
She moved ahead as such, and moored that 
evening in front of our camp at Yang-tsun. 

The day’s march was heart-breaking with its 
The column often blocked 
the road, which grew worse and worse from 
heavy travel. The overloaded carts, wretched 
little vehicles at their best, were in bad shape 
that morning, and during the day the two carts 
used for wire broke down completely. 

The single remaining cart carried food and 
blankets, which were at once cached and the 


men and animals almost frantic with irritation 
and thirst. 

Human strength was not always equal to the 
combined strain of heat, dust and work. Two 
Chinese coolies fell down utterly exhausted, 
and despite every care, died in a few hours. 
Several of the signalmen were utterly worn 
out; two of them went into convulsions, and 
became temporarily insane. 

The party, however, built on that terrible day 
seventeen miles of telegraph, and reached camp 
at Ho-si-Wu at about nine o’clock that night. 
Their discouragement was complete when their 
field office was unable to ‘‘raise’’ Tientsin. It 
was not until the next forenoon that the trouble 
was found, some miles in the rear, where the 
wire had been cut and several poles removed. 

Misfortunes now accumulated. The junk fell 
behind, owing to the windings of the Pei-ho, 
which greatly increased the distances. A violent 
thunder-storm on the 11th modified the heat, 
but obliged the men in some places to work in 
mud and water knee-deep. When the junk 
was far in the rear, every effort was made to 
obtain poles from the villages. There were no 
trees in the country, and the scanty local supply 
was of fir, imported for scaffolds, junk-masts, 
and supports for banners and signs, so noticeable 


a feature of Chinese towns. 
and for the first time the telegraph failed 
: to reach them. Strenuous efforts were 
made the next morning, but the troops marched 
out from the bivouac just as the wire party came 
in sight of it. Lances now failed entirely, ani- 
mals were nearly worn out, many men were 
debilitated by heat and overwork, and the roads 
became worse, if that were possible. 
The rear of the army was doubly dangerous, 


In the Rear of the Army. 


HE allies camped that night at Ma-ton, 





}as there was no escort, and from time to time 


the zip of a bullet came from one of the many 
deserted Chinese villages that fell within the 
line of march. 

The village usually occupied a locality slightly 
raised above the surrounding country. The 
miserable adobe houses, with flat roofs now 
thatched and now of earth, opened inward to 
compounds rather than outward to the public 
street. The movable sills, double-leaved doors, 
wooden gratings, which served as windows, and 

















smoke-begrimed walls were dully monotonous, 
and the rough earthen floor surfaces, covered 
with rubbish, were filthily repulsive. 

In the extreme heat all rushed to the village 
wells, which, level with the ground, were ac- 
cessible to man and beast, and were without 
covers to protect the water from surface drip- 
pings. The means of raising water were 
buckets, windlass and sweeps, but such appli- 
ances were often missing. 

Great trouble rose from the lack of intelligent 
men to repair the breaks in the line. On one 
occasion a Sikh sapper sent out to find the break 
was given exact instructions as to the method 
of splicing the broken wires. He came back 
aud reported that he had repaired the line, but 
still communication was not possible. 

An American soldier found the wire spliced, 
but also buried for some distance in the damp | 
earth. The Sikh said that he thought if he | 








hid the wire it would not be cut again. Simi- 
larly awkward situations rose from the efforts 


|of English operators to work a closed-circuit 


line by open-circuit methods. 

On the 14th a courier dashed up to Lieutenant 
Stamford at the end of the line, fourteen miles 
from Peking. He brought the startling and 
grateful news of the capture of the Tartar City, 
and asked transmission of ofticial despatches. 

A field office was at once opened, and the 
news of the relief of the foreign legations, the 
attack and capture of Peking, flew forth to 
the world. Within twenty-four hours there 
were sent more than five hundred despatches, 
many of great length and in cipher. Over this 
field line went messages to and from Chinese, 
English, French, German, Italian, Japanese, 
Russian and American officials, telling the tale 


|of the horrible month, of existing conditions 


and prospective operations. 
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SESS ' E Summit! 
Stop on signal!’’ called a brakeman, as he 
opened the rear door of the car in the face of Earl 
Bradway and grinned at the young clergyman. 

‘*Hang out your signal, then,’’ laughed Brad- 
way. 

‘I think there are signals enough out now,’’ 
replied the brakeman, jerking his thumb over 
his shoulder. 

His meaning was apparent a moment later 
when the express stopped at the little station, 
and Bradway looked into the faces of fully fifty 
people who were waving hats and handkerchiefs 
at him from the platform. He raised his hat 
and leaped down the car steps. On thundered 
the express, its windows full of heads like so 
many interrogation-points raised at the group 
which closed round the young minister. 

The first one to seize his hand was John 
Street, deacon in the church. One expected 
to see him prominently in the foreground, and 
the expectation was invariably justified by his 
presence there. He met Bradway with an air 
of proud proprietorship, following him through 
the crowd with commendatory glances and 
comments. 

Placidly waiting until the deacon’s monopoly 
of her ‘‘boy’’ should end, was a large woman 
in a roomy bonnet and waist. She was Aunt 
Elizabeth, who fitted in everywhere and with 
everybody. Standing modestly in the back- 
ground was Arthur Caughlan, the present pas- 
tor, smiling a cordial weleome at his college 
friend and predecessor at Allen’s Summit. 

For a few moments Bradway could hardly 
hear his own voice in the babel of inquiries and 
greetings which assailed him. He responded 
right and left, without regard to the direction 
from which the questions came. 

‘*No, I remain only until Monday morning,’’ 
he announced, and heard Deacon Street, close 
in his wake, exclaim heartily, ‘‘Wish the time 
might be extended to a year from Monday !’’ 

Then to another query, ‘‘Yes, I believe I’m 
booked for a sermon in the morning, am I not, 
Caughlan ?’’ 

Caughlan stood beside him now, and both 
men heard the comment from the deacon, ‘‘ Then 
we’ll hear a sermon worth listening to once 
more !’’ 

Bradway, throwing a remark in another 
direction, glanced covertly at Caughlan, and 
saw an expression of pain pass over his face. 

At last the company scattered, Deacon Street 
and Aunt Elizabeth lingering longest. The 
former laid his hand on Bradway’s shoulder, 
remarking with an air of finality: 

‘*Supper at six, you remember. 
you as usual, ’’ 

Bradway glanced hesitatingly at Caughlan, on 
whom the deacon was bestowing scant attention. 
‘*We will resign our claims in favor of Brother 
Street,’? was Caughlan’s quiet reply to Brad- 
way’s glance. 

‘Of course,’’ returned Mr. Street, rather 
brusquely, ‘‘we always had him up on the ridge 
to Saturday supper.’’ He clapped the young 
man heartily on the shoulder. ‘‘I couldn’t 
think of going back on the custom. ’’ 

Aunt Elizabeth climbed into a ‘low phaeton 
and shook the reins over a sleepy horse. ‘‘Put 
your satchel in here,’’ she called. ‘‘The two 
nights you are here you sleep in your old home, 
of course.’’ 

“Of course, aunty. I never thought of going 
elsewhere.’’ Bradway stowed his bag under 
the seat. 

Then he threw his arm affectionately over 
the shoulder of Arthur Caughlan, and the two 
walked slowly up the hill toward the parsonage. 

**Well, how does it go?’’ asked Bradway, in 
his tone of winning good-fellowship. 

He possessed the sunny disposition which, 
with the gift of eloquence, promised to make 
his upward progress in the ministry rapid. From 
a country church he had been called to a pulpit 
in a smail city, with the prospect in the near | 
future of being called to a larger town. 

As soon as the question escaped him he re- 
gretted it, because it caused in the other a 


We expect 














subtle but painful 
change. 

“I like the Sum- - s 
mit,’’ was the quiet rejoinder. ‘‘I like the 
people. I have never known a country congre- 
gation so intellectual and educated. And the 
place—it’s nearly perfect, isn’t it?’’ 
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Bradway respected his friend’s tactful change 


of the subject, even while it 
excited his wonder. All was 
not well, then. His mind 
reverted to some of the remarks 
made at the station, and it was 
with a grave face that he 
turned, at the other’s bidding, 
and looked over the familiar 
scene—the valley dotted with 
prosperous-looking houses, 
shaded by orchards, watered by 
numerous streams, green even 
under a burning August sun. 

At their right, built against 
the hill, was the picturesque 
village of Allen’s Summit, 
with Mr. Street’s big house 
overlooking it from a high 
perch on the ridge. 

‘*Very nearly perfect,’’ mur- 
mured Bradway. ‘‘I hope,’’ 
he added, heartily, as they 
ascended the steps of the par- 
sonage, ‘‘that you will have as 
happy a pastorate here as I 
had.’’ 

‘You always had a genius 
for happiness,’’ was Caugh- 
lan’s pleasant but evasive reply 
as they stopped on the porch. 

‘*Where ever have you been 
all this time?’’ cried a gay 
voice from the hall. ‘There was 
a sound of hurrying feet, fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a 
dainty, white-clad lady, who 
greeted Bradway with a sweet 
assumption of dignity which 
reminded him of a-child play- 
ing at being grown up. 

She drew a little wicker 
rocking-chair close to her hus- 
band’s. The strained, tired ex- 
pression in his face faded, and 
in its place came a look of 


tenderness and patient bravery which went | 


straight to Bradway’s heart. ‘‘I’ve watched 
for you a whole hour,’’ persisted Mrs. Caughlan. 
‘*That train came and went long ago.’’ 

‘*The larger part of the congregation were at 
the station to give him an ovation, Bernice,’’ 
laughed Caughlan. ‘‘We were lucky ‘to get 
away as quickly as we did.”’ 

A look of resentment flashed into Mrs. 
Caughlan’s expressive eyes, and her mute lips 
curved rebelliously. Her husband pressed her 
hand, while his sincere voice filled the gap 
made by her silence: 

“‘T am anticipating your sermon to-morrow, 
Bradway. You remember I have not heard 
you since we left theological school, and,’’ he 
laughed, ‘‘if Iam to believe the people here, you 
have developed into a veritable Demosthenes. ’’ 

Bernice suddenly turned and smiled repent- 
antly into her husband’s eyes, but Bradway felt 
that the tears lay just back of her light words: 

“‘T think, Mr. Bradway, that a deluge would 
not affect your congregation to-morrow. I hear 
that the other churches will be nearly deserted.’’ 

He gave a deprecatory gesture, and responded, 
carelessly, ‘‘I suppose people are anxious to see 
if I have picked up any new ideas during the 
past few months.’’ 

But his heart gave an exultant bound as he 
thought of the sermon he intended to preach. 
He had delivered it twice before spellbound 
congregations, being, in turn, unconsciously 


| dazzled by its effect on them, and he was look- 
| ing forward eagerly to giving it before the people 
| with whom he had begun his ministry. 








| on the table with an emphatic bang. 


They had been such loyal people to him, he | 


thought, when, a few moments later, he was 
left alone on the porch. 
is trouble somewhere now,’’ he mused, glancing 


up at the ridge house. If there was trouble 
in the church, the members naturally looked 
toward the ridge. 

Presently Bernice Caughlan returned alone, 
and Bradway roused himself. 

‘*How do you like the Summit, Mrs. Caugh- 
lan?’’ he asked. 

‘‘We like the Summit much better than the 
Summit likes us.’’ 

Mrs. Caughlan’s eyes filled with tears, and 
she leaned forward impulsively. ‘‘The people 
here think so much of you that there is no room 
left for my husband. And he is so good and 
noble —’’ Her voice broke. ‘‘He is not elo- 
quent, but he offers them helpful thoughts, 
which fall on stony ground because they are 
not given in your manner.’’ She laced her 
fingers together and drew a quick breath. ‘‘I 
am often very wicked, and pray that the people 
may cease to care so much for you. Then they 
would love my husband.’’ 

As Bradway walked slowly through the 
village on his way to the ridge, Bernice Caugh- 
lan’s confession rang in his ears. He nearly 
passed the corner grocery without seeing the 
owner in the doorway. ‘The grocer was a 
member of the church, and as they talked he 
casually enlightened Bradway on the subject 
of church affairs. 

‘‘Caughlan is no sermonizer. He’s a good 
man. I’ve no fault to find with him except 
he’s a bit dry Sundays. Now we could go to 
sleep under your sermons about as easily as in 
a hornet’s nest.’’ 

‘“That’s the size of it,’’? chimed in a merchant 
from across the way. ‘‘I suppose you’ve spoiled 
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us, Mr. Bradway. 
but Street is bent on a change.’’ 
‘*A change as quickly as this!’’ cried Brad- 


I’m for keeping Caughlan, 


way. ‘‘Why, you’re not giving him half a 
chance! I’ve known Arthur Caughlan for 
years, and I tell you he can do something better 
than preach eloquently—he can live eloquently.’’ 

The merchant nodded. ‘‘That’s exactly the 
measure I’ve taken of him. But go and see 
what Street says to that!’’ 

Bradway walked on with bent head. He 
understood Mr. Street thoroughly, knew him 
to be a big-hearted man, blind to the faults of 
a friend, and equally blind to the virtues of an 
enemy, a good business man, whose purse was 
more open than were his convictions. 

It was after tea that Mr. Street enlarged on 
chureh affairs. 

“*T sha’n’t sit under such preaching many 
weeks more,’’ he declared. ‘‘I’m going to finda 
man who can preach with some vim. I haven’t 
anything against Caughlan as a man and a 
Christian. He’s straight and square. But there’s 


| one thing I won’t put up with after listening to 
| you two years, and that’s a poor sermon.’’ 


There was an odd expression on Bradway’s 
face. ‘‘I feel sure,’’ he said, ‘‘that your idea 
of my sermons has grown with every Sunday 
of my absence.’’ 

“Nol’?) Mr. Street brought his hand down 
‘What I 
know I know!’? 

At nine o’clock that evening Bradway was 
sitting beside Aunt Elizabeth’s work-table. 

‘*Now, Aunt Elizabeth,’ he said, ‘‘give me 
both sides of the matter.’’ How often during 


his two years in her home had he gone to her 
**But evidently there | for both sides of the matter! 
She laid her work in her lap, looking at him 
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thoughtfully. 


**You constitute one side,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘and Deacon Street the other.’’ 

**And Arthur Caughlan ?’’ 

Instead of replying directly, she said, ‘‘ Earl, 
much as I wanted to see you, I am very sorry 


you came just at this time. I am more than 
sorry you planned to be here over Sunday. I 
was hoping the dissatisfaction with Brother 
Caughlan would be tided over, but the news 
that you were to preach had a bad effect on 
Deacon Street. 

“In my estimation,’? Aunt Elizabeth went 
on, ‘‘Brother Caughlan is just the man for the 
place here. He is not like you, and never can 
be, but he has sterling qualities, and, Earl,’’ 
she leaned forward and laid her hand affection- 
ately on his knee, ‘‘I believe him to be far more 
self-sacrificing than it is in you to be.’’ 

Bradway winced, but patted her hand. ‘‘ Aunt 
Elizabeth, I need you to prick my air-bubbles.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, honestly. ‘‘You get too 
much praise and Brother Caughlan too little. 
It’s Deacon Street’s blind worship of you that 
is making two-thirds of the trouble. Most of 
us are well satisfied with Brother Caughlan’s 
sermons—or would be if the deacon would let 
us alone on the subject.’’ 

Dear, plain-spoken Aunt Elizabeth, Bradway 
thought, as he went up to his room. ‘‘I believe 
him to be far more self-sacrificing than it is in 
you to be.’’ He repeated her words as he stood 
in front of the window, looking down on the 
moonlit valley. Aunt Elizabeth had kept him 
humble in the midst of the adulation which 
Allen’s Summit had lavished upon him. 

At ten o’clock the following morning Caughlan 
called to escort him to the 
church. Bradway walked 
slowly, and there was a troubled 
look on his face. Mr. Street, 
who joined them at the corner, 
found him absent-minded. 

“Have you left your watch 
at home this morning?’’ cried 
Mr. Street, gleefully. ‘‘If you 
haven’t, don’t look at it. Just 
let drive at us in your usual 
style until we forget dinner.’’ 

Bradway murmured an indis- 
tinct response, and turned aside 
to greet Bernice Caughlan, who 
met them on the church steps. 
Her eyes had lost their rebel- 
lious expression and regarded 
him with quiet friendliness. © 
The confession had done its 
work. Bradway smiled as he 
entered the pulpit. 

This was the day to which 
he had looked forward for 
months. Although success was 
attending him in his new posi- 
tion, his heart still clung to the 
Summit. Every one appeared 
so glad to see him sitting in 
his old place beside the ‘desk, 
every one but Aunt Elizabeth. 
‘*She shall be glad yet,’’ 
thought Bradway, tenderly. 
Then he glanced across at Mr. 
Street, who seemed literally to 
expand as he scanned the rapid- 
ly filling church. When the 
sound of the bell had died away, 
Mr. Street complacently folded 
his arms over his chest, slid 
well down on his shoulder- 
blades, and seemed to say, 
“*To-day, good people, we’ll 
listen to a sermon !’’ 

The opening service was over 
at last. Then, in a few words, Arthur Caugh- 
lan referred to the guest’s former successful 
pastorate at the Summit, and Bradway, draw- 
ing in his breath sharply, rose to the most 
humiliating hour of his life. From his coat 
pocket he drew a collection of notes. Mr. 
Street stared. He had never used notes before. 
What did that mean? 

Bradway was sensitively aware of every 
change in Mr. Street’s face. As the minutes 
passed, that important church official gradually 
shrank, inch by inch, until he finally slid into 
one corner of the pew, avoiding the speaker’s 
eye. Restlessly he rearranged the books in 
his rack, buttoned his coat and unbuttoned it, 
crossed his knees and uncrossed them in dis- 
comfiture. 

Bradway was not preaching his _ brilliant 
sermon. In the small hours of the night he 
had recalled a sermon written during the days 
when he was oppressed by the fear that his 
ideas would not hold out if he used too many 
in one discourse. It wasa very ordinary sermon, 
far below his standard. The notes he had jotted 
down as an aid to his memory. 

He was not that day the pulpit orator of 
whom the Summit had boasted. 

Others besides Mr. Street began to fidget and 
yawn. Some one snapped a watch shut. The 
patriarchs of the church settled themselves for 
a nap. The boys on the back seat tittered at 
sight of the open mouth of a sleeper, and when 
Bradway brought his remarks to a lengthy close 
and sat down, an unmistakable air of relief 
pervaded the church. 

He dropped his head on his hand, concealing 
his face. He felt that the spell he had hereto- 
fore cast over these people was forever broken, 
and a fierce pang of regret assailed him. But 
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the regret died away when he looked at Caugh- | 
lan. ‘‘If I’ve saved him,’’ Bradway breathed | 
behind his hand, ‘‘I shall account it the best | 
sermon I have ever preached—after the sting 
of this occasion is drawn.’ 

At the close of the service, as the two minis- 
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one attended to that matter of a stove yet? 
| Well, I’ll be up this week to see about it myself. 
When the January winds strike the north side | 
of that parsonage, you’ll need a good heater. 
And we always aim to keep our preachers warm 
in winter, eh, Bradway?’’ he added, with an 


ters mingled with the congregation, an air of | attempt at naturalness. 


restraint overhung Bradway’s old admirers. 
Scant were the remarks concerning the sermon. 
For onee Mr. Street, bewildered, embarrassed, 
perplexed, objected to occupying the foreground. 
He cleared his throat repeatedly, and avoiding | 
Bradway, half-guiltily slipped round to Caugh- | 
lan’s side as they walked down the aisle. He 





Mrs. Caughlan gasped twice, her big blue 
eyes round with delighted surprise, while Aunt 
Elizabeth, who had come up just in time to 


‘her brother’s tutelage she had become an excel- 


overhear Mr. Street, gently pressed Bradway’s | 


arm. 
She made no remark, however, as the two 
walked up the street together. But when they 


avoided any reference to the sermon, leading ‘entered her sitting-room, she turned and laid 


the conversation far afield as they stood on the 
church steps, waiting for Aunt Elizabeth. 


He seemed to fear pauses, and to avoid one | 


which promised to become embarrassing, he 
turned to Caughlan, and exclaimed: 
‘‘By the way, Brother Caughlan, has any 


THE BIG_ BEAR OF THE TETONS | 


| brief, vicious bombardment on the logs. 


| her hands on her boy’s shoulders, smiling up at | 
| him affectionately. 


‘*Last night—do you remember ?—I intimated 
| that you were not capable of great self-sacrifice. 
| Had I not said it last night, I could not have 


| said it at all.’’ 








ES HE sun was 
; just turning to 

erimson the 
glacier- white triangle 
of the highest of the 
Three Tetons as David 
Hanlon slammed into 
the log cabin, bringing 
in a fresh whiff of the 














come down this path 
and climbed over into 
the corral, partially 
knocking down the 
fence. When he had 
slain to his bloody satis- 
faction, he had climbed 
out at the same place 
and returned to the 





crisp autumn air. His 
sister Marta was bend- 
ing over the stove, fry- 
ing trout. 

‘“‘The Big Bear!’’ cried David. ‘‘He’s been 
in the sheep corral again. He tore down that | 
low place in the willow fence where he always | 
goes over, and he just slaughtered the sheep.’’ 

‘‘Dear! dear!’’ wailed his sister. ‘‘He has | 
killed somany before! What ever shall we do?’’ | 

‘*Kill him!’’ retorted her brother, grimly. | 

‘‘H[e must be a grizzly,’’ ventured Marta, 
dubiously. 

‘*That’s about what he is,’’ assented David. 
‘‘Our Teton grizzlies are not so large as some | 
silvertips, but there are none so cunning and | 
wicked and powerful. Most silvertips make | 
their lair in some dark cajion, and scuttle when | 
they see a man; but these fellows range far 
and wide, just hunting for trouble.’’ 

The Big Bear had done enough mischief up | 
and down the Teton Basin to warrant his bad | 
reputation. Every rancher for miles hated and | 
feared him. He was an ugly, surly fellow, al- 
though not so large as a California grizzly. 

‘‘T mean to catch the Big Bear,’’ boasted 
David. ‘‘I’ll sell his wicked old hide for twenty- 
five dollars, Marta, and you can buy some | 
trinkets.’’ He laughed, although he felt angry 
enough over his losses occasioned by the bear’s 
depredations. 

‘*You must be careful,’’ cautioned his sister. 
She knew David had killed so many bears | 
during their five years in the Teton Basin that | 
he felt only contempt for the big clumsy fellows. | 


He made no ado about killing a bear. A 
good gun, steady nerves, and a_ bullet well | 
placed—that was all that was required. Of 


course, he would add, you must look sharp 
when you meet a bear with cubs, or wound or 
corner a grizzly. And one would hardly shoot 
a bear on a ledge above, as it might roll down 
upon one. In brief, as David would summarize | 
it, a man who hunts anything needs — just 
gumption! 

While David and Marta ate breakfast David 
enlarged upon his plans for putting an end to 
the bear. 

His sheep corral lay a little way back from 
the cabin. It was enclosed by a high, tight 
fence of woven willows. At the rear of the 
corral the fence was: set squarely across an old 
path leading back and up into the pines which 
feathered the base of a talon-like spur of the 
mountains. 





On every trip to David’s corral the bear had 
the preg when the Omahas ruled 
all eastern Nebraska, and fought the 


a Sioux twelve months in the year, 
the great chief, Big Elk, lay in his lodge 
on the banks of the Missouri, sick unto death. 

For many ‘‘suns’’ had the great man been 
troubled with a sickness which the Indians 
were not able to overcome. The medicine-men of 


the tribe had used all their efforts; had worked 
all their charms; had called on ‘‘ Pe-a-zhe 


Wakan,’’ the Bad Spirit, and upon ‘‘Wakan,’’ | 


the Great Mystery. The chief did not improve. 
Even the chief’s own private ‘‘medicine,’’ or 
charm, was unavailing, and he grew worse. 
The entire tribe was in gloom. 

Then one day, from the south, a trapper came 
in his boat, and stopped to exchangé bright- 
colored calicoes, mirrors, guns and beads with | 
the Omahas for their skins of the otter, the 
beaver and the buffalo. 

The Indians refused to trade. 
was dying— was on the very verge of the 
‘‘Shadow Land’’—and they could not trade. 

The white man asked to see Big Elk, and he | 
saw that the great red man was indeed dying. 
Nothing could now be done for him. 

‘*But,’’ said the white trapper, ‘‘there is a 
white man down the Big River, three sleeps 


Their chief 





By ey 7 “MS Intyre jane 


Fork in hand, she turned in surprise. 


| rested, and so, fresh and enthusiastic 


}as he took down his favorite rifle 


| and latest patterns. 
| stock in trade. 
| and pelts for Eastern taxidermists. 


| abundance of bear, moose, elk and 
| deer in the Teton Basin. 


| he acts as guide in the Yellowstone 


| tain life as a true sportsman. 






upper mountain 
nesses. 

as | 
|every night,’’ said David, 


mean to watch 
‘just inside the 


lent shot. She was a good horsewoman and an 
adept snow-shoer as well. 

When her brother took his stand on the 
farther side of the sheep corral, Marta stood 
her rifle conveniently near the kitchen door. 
As she washed the supper dishes she listened 
for any unusual sounds from the corrals. 

About nine o’clock her quick ear caught a 
wild bleating and a rush of small, stampeding 
feet. The bear was among the sheep! She 
| listened intently, waiting for David’s rifle to 
speak. There was no report, only wilder up- 


| roar. Marta snatched up her rifle and ran out 
| cautiously toward the corral. 


fast- | 


fence, close to the broken place, and as the old , 


fellow comes down the path and over 
| the fence, I’1] shoot him.’’ 

This campaign seemed to David 
and his sister certain of success. Night 
after night David watched, ready for 
| the fatal shot the moment the bear 
should lift his head above the fence. 

During the day David slept and 


every evening, he resumed his watch 
for the marauder. 

“T think he’ll come to-night,’’ 
David said on the fourth evening, 


from the small arsenal on the cabin 
| wall. David Hanlon’s ‘‘fad’’ was 
guns. He possessed seven of the best 
Nor was his fad 
an extravagance, for the guns were his 
His hunting brought 
him many a dollar for game, and heads 


A few years ago there was an 


Even now, 
when the big game has been driven 
back by the encroachments of settlers, 
David Hanlon still derives a good 
income from his beloved mountains. 
During the summer tourist season 


National Park. Every autumn, when 
the game season opens, he earns from 
five to ten dollars a day as guide for 
the wealthy sportsmen who come from 
the East to hunt big game in the Teton 
range and in the alee Hole country 
which lies just south of the great park. 

David Hanlon has lived and loved his moun- 


man has a triune nature—a poet’s appreciation 


Meanwhile David had been sitting on a log 
| on the farther side of the corr: al, near the break 
in the fence. No unusual sounds broke the 
silence of the forest night. The sheep were 
bedded in open sheds along the front of the 
corral. Now and then a little bell tinkled 
drowsily. A half-broken bronco, tied in the 
log stable not far beyond, tried every half-hour 
or so to kick out, but his hoofs made only a 
David 
thought he had never heard the mountain 
stream before the house gurgle and babble so 
loudly over its boulders. He buttoned close his 
fur-lined fustian jacket, for the autumn nights 
are bitter cold in those high altitudes. 


The night was brightly, crisply starlit. The 
moon, a faint, milky bit of jaggedly broken 


pearl, added no light to the cold white star 
brilliancy. The peaks stood sharply defined, 
like sculptured marble and ebony. 

Once David fancied he heard faint, padded 
footfalls on the old path. He waited, rifle 
ready, eyes on the break in the fence. He 


could hear his blood pounding in his ears, but 
not another approaching footfall on the path. 


















HE CAME TOWARD HER, SQUEALING 


' Presently a distant crackle of undergrowth only 


Your true sports- | denoted that some wary night wanderer had 


gone off into the pines. David settled down on 


of beauty, a philosopher’s content with simple | the log in sore disappointment. 


living, and the primitive man’s passionate love 
of the chase. 

The tang of sage on the far, high mesas, 
the incense and murmur of pines on the slopes, 
the gleam of the eternal silver seams fourteen 


thousand feet up yonder on the peaks—these | 


are things incomparably precious to the lover of | 
the free, wild outdoors. 


Marta — had her rifle, too, for ae 
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-BAD GER’ S- FEAT - 


BY T. R. PORTER 


Suddenly the sheep lying under the sheds 
heaved up from their straw. It was like the 
very ground heaving and breaking into gray, 
rounded waves. Bleating wildly, the flock 
| stampeded toward his side of the corral. 

David saw the waves—a thousand sheep— 
surging madly toward him. Near the gate, on 
the ebbing edge of the rushing flock, a large, 
dark animal was eee, — right and left 
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' distant; he has a white powder which would | 


But it is too late now. 
Big 


have cured Big Elk. 
No horse could get back quick enough. 
Elk must die. ’’ 

Badger, a young Indian, who was standing 


| near when the trapper told of the white powder 


which would have saved Big Elk, beckoned the 
trapper to come outside the lodge, and asked 
him for the white man’s ‘‘sign’’ for the white 
powder. 

The trapper wrote the single word *‘Quinin’’ 
on a paper, and handed it to the young red man. 

Five minutes afterward Badger, armed with 
his precious piece of paper, foar pairs of mocca- 
sins, a small quantity of dried buffalo meat, 
and five bright silver dollars,—all the cash the 


| tribe possessed,—shot out from the south end 


of the Indian village, and headed toward the 


| white settlement, one hundred miles away, at 


Bellevue, Nebraska, several miles below where 
Omaha now stands. 


The sun was just setting in a red blaze on 


the Western prairie when Badger started on the 
run which made his name more famous in his 
tribe than that of any warrior of his time. 

Some time during the middle of the next fore- 
noon, probably fifteen hours after Badger left 
Big Elk’s lodge, old Peter Sarpy was standing 
in his log trading-post at Bellevue when a young 
Indian ran into the room, handed him a paper 
on which ‘‘ Quinin’’ was scrawled, laid five 
silver dollars down, and in the Indian language 
asked him to ‘‘hurry.’’ 

The medicine was quickly wrapped up, and 
the Indian, in his own tongue, which Sarpy 
knew well, asked how it was to be taken, and 
was told to place it in water and make the sick 
man drink it. 

Badger, for it was the Omaha Indian who 
had made the one-hundred-mile trip on foot in 
fifteen hours, then sat down, ate a little jerked 
buffalo meat, threw away his old moccasins, 
which were entirely worn out, put on a new 
pair, rested for a single hour, and started on 


HORRIBLY 
















The 
Tetons had entered the corral 


with powerful slaps of his paws. 
Big Bear of the 
from the front, while 
receive him at the rear! 

But David himself had little time to realize 
how the Big Bear had frustrated his reception 


wily 


David was waiting to 


program, for the frightened sheep surged close 
about him, thrusting him back toward the 
fence. On they came, knocking each other 


down and trampling on the fallen. The on- 
slaught of the thousand fear-maddened creatures 
was so terrific and unexpected that David was 
knocked down and trampled. 

The sharp little hoofs cut his hands, his face. 
He could smell the very grease in the wool. 
He was being buried alive under the frantic 
flock. He was suffocating! 

Dimly he heard two rifle reports, and he 
wondered dully how his gun, which had been 
knocked from his hand, had contrived to go off 
—twice ! Then his whole body seemed burst- 
ing for want of air. Motes of flame danced in 
the black void. Ilis eyeballs felt big and ready 
to burst. 

Marta ran cautiously toward the corral. She 
reached the gate of pine poles and looked in. 


The Big Bear stood just inside. He had 
climbed the gate and descended unexpectedly 
upon the sleeping flock. Near him lay a 


bleeding, quivering carcass, ripped wide open 
by one slash of his razor-sharp claws. 

Marta arrived at the gate just in time to see 
David go down under the stampeding flock. 
But the bear was between her and David, and 
must be disposed of before she could attempt 
the rescue of her brother. 

She rested her rifle on the gate and took good 
aim. She fired twice. 

The bear paused in his slaughter and wheeled 
clumsily toward the girl. He was hard 
hit, but Marta saw there was yet enough 
vitality and fury in that big, shaggy body 
to carry him over the gate. He came 
toward her, squealing horribly—almost 
human cries of agony and anger. 

Marta was frightened enough, but she 
did not lose control of herself or of her 
weapon. She waited, her rifle-barrel still 
resting on the top pole of the gate. 

The bear flung himself against the 
barrier, and the strong panel of poles 
creaked and swayed with his weight. 
He upreared his great head, so that his 
foaming, gaping mouth was not six inches 
from the muzzle of Marta’s rifle. ‘Then 
Marta fired a fatal shot. 
The bear shook the gate in 
a last spasm of rage. Blood 
gushed from his mouth and 
nostrils he fell back 
heavily. After a few con- 
vulsive quivers the big, dark 
bulk lay quite still beside 
the gate. 

Even then Marta was not 
certain enough of his death 
to risk opening the gate and 
entering the corral over his 
body. She ran along the 
fence a few rods, and after 
climbing over, sped across 
the corral to her brother’s 
assistance. The flock had 
parted in two streams that 
flowed in opposite directions 
round the fence. 

With frantic haste Marta 
pushed and rolled the sheep off David’s body. 
She had arrived just in time. A few minutes 
more under the sheep would have put an end 
forever to David Hanlon’s bear-hunting. 

Then sweet waters sang in his ears as he 
floated slowly back to consciousness, to find 
Marta shaking the breath into him and wiping 
muck and blood from his face. 

As David hobbled back across the corral, 


as 


| Marta explained how she had despatched the 


Big Bear 
‘*Bless you!’’ said David, admiringly. 
you’re a sister worth having!’’ 


**But 


the return to the Omahas’ village, carrying 
with him the white powder which was to 
4 save the life of Big Elk. 

It was nearly noon when Badger left Belle- 
vue, He was stiff and tired from his long 
run of the night before. He wanted to stop 
and rest, but did not dare do so, for fear of 
going to sleep. The sun was hot and there 
was no path across the prairie. Last night he 
had travelled by the stars; to-day he was g 
by the sun. There were rivers to swim 
quicksands to be avoided. 

Just after the sun rose next morning Badger 
staggered up to Big Elk’s lodge on the Missouri. 
He had made the return trip in about eighteen 
hours, and had travelled the entire two hundred 
miles in thirty-four hours, including the time 
spent at Bellevue. 

But Big Elk died an hour 
brought the ‘‘white medicine. ’’ 

That was more than fifty years ago, and to 
day, when the remnants of the Omaha tribe are 
gathered round a dance ‘‘lodge,’’ and Indians 
tell of the great deeds of Big Elk, the greatest 
warrior the tribe ever knew, almost in the same 
breath another Indian will and tell the 
story of Badger and the fast run he made in 
his effort to save the life of his chief. 


uided 
and 


before Badger 


rise 
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SENATOR WHYTE OF MARYLAND. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


W 


old in August. He has for colleagues Edmund 
W. Pettus, eighty-five years old, and John T, 
Morgan, eighty-two, the two from Alabama. 
These three men are Senators indeed, in the 
original sense of the word. 


ing Victor Emmanuet of Italy has been made 
Pennsylvania. 


If the jest may be pardoned, 


| Shakespeare and his contemporaries, the prod- 
}uct of the national spirit of England, un- | 


illiam Pinkney Whyte, the new Senator | enterprise of English arms. In general, how- 
from Maryland, will be eighty-two years | &Ve!; 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a doctor of laws by the University of | 


the Constitutional Democrats of Russia think | 


that the Tsar has been doctor of laws long 
enough, and desire to do the doctoring them- 


selves through the new parliament. 
pu is justly proud of its modern Olympic 
games and of the historic Marathon run. 


It has been proposed by Greeks that the winner 
of the run at each ‘‘Olympiad’’ be made an hon- 


The | is something which touches self-respect and the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| overgrown country general merchandise store, | united to form a tribal unit, as cities—in Italy, 
| where clothing and candy, plows and perfumes, | for instance—united in a common cause to form 
groceries and grindstones, harness and haber- |a nation, as duchies—Burgundy, for example— 
dashery are sold over the same counter, to the | were by various means incorporated in king- 


| great comfort and convenience of the customers. |doms; so international alliances solidified and 
ne of 


| sharpened. ‘I'wo or three nations united against 
O inspired the recent investigation of the | 


the sources of suggestion which | another alliance. 

The next and final step is the alliance of 
| meat-packing houses was a novel. It is by no | alliances, whereby every nation shall have its 
means the first time that fiction has had a| fast bonds directly or indirectly with every 
| direct and powerful influence on public affairs. | other. This shall be the republic of nations, 
|**Unele Tom’s Cabin’’ played its part in the |each for itself and each for all against any 
|slavery question. The work of Dickens, no| wrong-doing nation, —the world in a solid, 
| doubt, was as strong a force in the reform of | rational community of peace and justice,—a 
| judicial procedure and of schools as many an | Utopian dream, which nevertheless wili some 
essay and parliamentary debate. Charles Reade | day come true. 
attacked prison methods and trade-union out- | 
rages with success. The historical plays of | 





THE WORLD NEEDS. 


Not kings and lords, but nations; 
Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
doubtedly had great influence on the vigor and | Ebenezer Eliott. 


it may be said that great works of fiction 
do practical good by virtue of being great, and 
that the ‘‘novel with a purpose’’ too often fails 
of its purpose and is not a very good novel. 


IN QUIET. 

| an’s devices for progress carry noise and 

| commotion in their train. The trolley- 
car, the steamboat, the telephone, the 

railroad are so many inventions that increase 


raed the clatter of the world. Even human character 
VARIETY. in these modern days makes a ‘‘to-do’’ in its 


growth. The child passes into girlhood with 
|much talk about her feelings and preferences, 
When she has given up a bad habit or curtailed 
an indulgence for the sake of sweet charity, she 
talks over the acts with a dozen intimate friends. 
If she contemplates a college course or a matri- 
monial venture, she consults both interested 
and uninterested people about it. A religious 
experience is discussed until it vanishes in talk, 
‘and a high resolve comes to nothing because 
the words in which it was to be framed could 
not be satisfactorily defined. 


Through Time’s swift loom our joys and griefs 
In braided strands together run. 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


e & 


MEMBERS OF ONE BODY. 


o public matter for many years has at- 
N tracted so much attention or come home 
so closely to the great mass of people as 
the investigation and report, by the President’s 
special commissioners, of the conditions in the 
meat-packing industry. The cleanliness of food 


orary citizen of the demos of Marathon, 
‘*freedom’’ of this city would be the only honor | esthetic feelings as well as health and bodily 
of the kind earned in contest and won on the | welfare; and if the charges are true, but little 
spot. | sympathy will be expressed or felt for those 
| who have allowed such conditions to come into 

Senay or truth or allegory, as manufactured | existence. 
in Texas, asserts that a hundred boys| There is, however, another side to the matter. 
engaged in picking berries struck because their On thousands of miles of Western ranges are 
employer tried to muzzle them when they were cattlemen, large and small, who find their 


If the modern woman were to imitate less | 











| is weak, and the packed convention gives them 
|the seats to which others have been fairly 
|chosen. The other steps in the process are 
| fraudulent registration to make a majority in 
|a doubtful district, purchase of votes, and dis- 
| honest canvass after the polls are closed. 
| Such practices are not general, nor even fre- 
quent, but they have been common enough to 
be responsible for the continuance in power of 
|more than one state boss. Within a few years 
|the ranks of such bosses have been greatly 
| thinned. Some of them have died, others have 
| lost their control of their party. ‘The standard 
| of political morality is perceptibly higher than 
| it was. f 
The other type of man is indifferent to politi- 
|cal machines. He makes his appeal direct to 
the people. His object-is—and the more states- 
| manlike he is the more steadily he pursues that 
object—to carry out principles and policies, not 
| simply to carry the next election. 
| No mere party manager in American history 
| enjoys a fame to be compared with that of the 
| high-minded Washington, whose sole desire was 
|for the establishment of free representative 
government. Lincoln’s unselfish toil for the 
sreservation of the Union raised him on a ped- 
|estal so high that the party bosses of his time 
| searcely reach to his feet. The vogue of the 
| boss is as short as the gratitude of his followers 
when he has no more favors to grant. 
This is a government by parties, and party 
managers are necessary ; but the people seldom 
forget that the great principles for which their 
parties stand are of more importance than the 
| personal fortunes of any individual. 


& & 


SUMMER ACCIDENTS. 


f it were possible to make a complete list of 
all the casualties of a whole vacation season 
—say from the first of July to the first of 


| 





the methods of practical science, and take more | October—the showing would be so alarming as 
lessons in the still workshop of nature, she | to shock careful parents and to call into existence 
would achieve results more beautiful, and per- | a host of reform societies. ‘The fact that summer 
haps even more useful. | accidents are reported as they occur, singly and 

Only to grow as the grass grows, in widely separated places, accounts in large 
Prating not of joys or woes, | measure for the slight and transitory impression 
| they make on the public mind. 


It would 
. The old meaning of the word accident, as 


is a good motto for July or January. 


at work. 
speech can brook being muzzled, 


picks fruit he is usually allowed to eat all he | decreased in value. 


No American boy in the land of free | wealth suddenly reduced by the lessened de- | 
When he|mand for beef. Even the farmer’s pig has | grass made a commotion about its upward 


Grocers find their income 


wants, and soon cloys his appetite and becomes | lessened by the falling off in the trade in canned 


like the girl behind the candy counter, who | meats. 


cannot abide the taste of candy. 


M: Alfred Mosely came to America from 
England three years ago with thirty care- 
fully selected men to study the schools of this 
country. His report showed a keen under- 
standing of the merits and the faults of Ameri- 
can education. That the merits outweighed 
the faults is shown by the announcement of his 
intention to send to the United States and 
Canada five hundred teachers to learn the edu- 
cational methods of this continent. 


W the United States in the last fifty years. 
In 1902 two and three-quarter million watches 
were manufactured in this country, whereas 
the number made in 1862 was only fifty thou- 
sand. Many more watches are made in Conti- 
nental Europe,—the number in 1902 was six 
millions,—but the increase has not been nearly 
so great as here. In England the gain is so 
small that the business may be said to be prac- 


tically stationary. 
Now that Congress has appropriated forty 
thousand dollars for the purpose, the spot 
on which the Pilgrims landed in Provincetown, 
on Cape Cod, will be marked by a suitable 
monument. The amount appropriated, together 
with that derived from other sources, will make 
available nearly a hundred thousand dollars. 
Although no designs have yet been approved, 
it is confidently expected that the monument 
will be worthy of the heroic men and women 
in honor of whose achievements it is to be raised. 
ly Cambridge University the senior wrangler 
is the student of highest rank in mathematics. 
Contestants are subjected to a severe examina- 
tion, and it is really a triumph to be first. So 


Wholesale houses which handle the 


| be a strange, confused world in which the 


climb, such as a puffing automobile makes as 
it thrusts its nose over the hilltop. Of the great 


| forces of nature it may be truly said, as a schol- 


| packing-house products are obliged to discharge | arly version of the Psalm has it: 


faithful employés because there is nothing for 
them to do. Men who manufacture tin cans, 
women who affix labels, tanners and curriers 


/and teamsters are thrown out of work; and 


atchmaking has progressed wonderfully in | 


abroad many poor people must pay more for 
their food. 

These things are hardships, none the easier 
to bear because they are undeserved by those 
who are called upon to bear them. They are 
the inevitable result of the close interdependence 
of all the varied interests in modern industrial 
life. They show how difficult it is, oftentimes, 
to make legislation which will secure justice 
and fair dealing in one direction without in- 
flicting hardship and injustice in other direc- 
tions. 

The perception of these facts ought not to 
make a coward of any man. The greatest good 
of the greatest number is a just rule, even if 
it work injustice on the way. Nevertheless, 
it is wholesome to take all sides of such matters 
into account. Those who do that will have a 


| fairer estimate of the difficulty of the lawmakers’ 


powerful in English life is the university and so | 
conspicuous an honor is that of the senior wran- | 


gler that the whole nation knows his name, as it 
knows that of the prime minister. But, alas! 
the strain of preparation for the contest exhausts 
the wrangler so that he often unfits himself 
for the labor of life, and the wranglership, which 
has been in existence since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, may be abolished. A com- 
mittee of learned men is considering how to 
keep a place of honor for the best scholar and 
yet to inake the examination less artificial. 


H 


ostility to the big department stores has 
broken out in Austria. A delegation of 


small shopkeepers from all parts of the empire | 
visited Vienna to lay their grievances before | 


parliament. When the police attempted to 
interfere with them they rushed toward the 
Chamber of Deputies, and smashed the doors 
in their eagerness to get inside. Most Com- 
panion readers, even the oldest of them, have 
been familiar with the department store all their 
lives. The big store in the cities is only an 


task, and will understand why it is that legisla- 
tion which is so much needed to correct a par- 
ticular wrong is sometimes so slow in the making. 


THE REPUBLIC OF NATIONS. 


ever before has there been such unity 
N among the nations as in this generation. 

The Hague Court grows in importance 
and power; Europe is a network of alliances 
and cross-alliances ; Great Britain, the strongest 
of all, binds to itself by one bond or another 
France, Russia, Spain, Japan, uniting former 
enemies. The possibility of disarmament is 
seriously discussed by men of power. What 
does all this mean ? 

A stage back in history, Europe was a confu- 
sion. of states and duchies; in Italy city was 
against city; Germany was a multitude of prin- 
cipalities. Farther back, tribes and wandering 
races disputed the land; boundaries were shift- 
ing; mankind was ceaselessly engaged in war. 

Earlier yet, in the dawn of history, every 
man was for himself. The strong man with his 
family overpowered other families and formed 
the primitive union of a few against other small 
units. The strong chief and his followers sub- 
dued and gathered under them their weaker 

|neighbors. Leaders became kings. The fol- 
lowers united against the autocracy of the kings, 
and ‘‘government of law’’ was established. 

Villages, hamlets and wandering tribes became 
nations, and the nations warred. Conquest and 
national self-interest made empires and alliances 
—the empire of Alexander, of Caesar, the Holy 
Roman Empire, the short-lived empire of Napo- 
leon, and the alliance of kingdoms against him. 

After Napoleon, Europe settled back to indus- 
trial development, interrupted by wars, costly 

} and horrible. Then, just as the chiefs of old had 


| 


‘*They have no speech nor language; their 
voice is not heard.’’ 


| THE TASTE OF THE RICH. 


| | without great expense. Taste is an appetite 
which gratifies itself by its exercise; and many 

| a modest home is arranged more artistically than 

| the ‘‘palace’’ of a newly rich family ungifted 

| with that subtle discrimination between the 

| natural harmonies commonly called taste. 

| Yet in spite of all that has been said to the 


pemwene the taste of many rich Americans, as | 
indicated by the things for which they spend | 


|their money, is unusually good. It is by no 
means uncommon for a man to give a million 
| dollars to a college. Several men have given 
from five to ten million dollars each to education, 
that the youth of the future may not lack train- 
ing in the arts and sciences. A still more sig- 


nificant indication of the taste of the period is | 


seen in the large sums which wealthy men are 
spending on their city and country houses and 
| on the collections of paintings with which they 
| are adorned. 

Art is a luxury. In the days when every 
| dollar that men earned had to be spent for food 
| and clothing, or turned back into a business 
| that was expanding more rapidly than the capi- 
| tal of its owner, there was little money left for 
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| fine architecture or sculpture or painting. Now | 


that the fortunes have been made, their pos- 
sessors are spending them with a taste and 
discretion that are the marvel of Europe. 

Only the other day it was announced that 
an American was negotiating for the purchase 
of one of the choicest private collections of 
paintings, ivories, marbles and furniture in 
aris. It had long been expected that an 
American would buy the collection, for they 
know in Paris that Americans are seeking such 
things and have the money to pay for them. 
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THE ‘‘ BOSS”? AND THE STATESMAN. 


en of two distinet types rise to prominence 

M in public life—the party ‘‘boss’’ and 

the statesman. It is seldom that one 

man combines in his own person the character- 

istics of both, for they spring from different 
ideals of public duty. 

The boss devotes himself to bringing about 
the success of his party because he desires to 
profit by the opportunities which accompany 
victory at the polls. His motto is ‘‘Win:; hon- 
estly, if possible; but any way, win.’’? Out of 
this policy spring all the frauds and scandals 
of political campaigns. 

The frauds begin in the election of delegates 
to nominating conventions. Contesting delega- 
tions are sent from districts where the machine 


t is one of the commonplaces that beautiful | 
homes and becoming gowns can be produced | 


something that ‘‘just happens,’’ and could not 
have been prevented, still clings to it. Most of 
those who read these words may hold that 
| view of it, and some of them are almost certain 
| to tind out by experience, before the summer is 
| over, whether it is true or not. The purpose 
| of this article is to change their minds. 
| Accidents do not ‘‘just happen,’’ nor is any 
| one justified in calling them ‘‘dispensations of 
| Providence,’’ planned and foreordained by the 
Creator for some good but inscrutable purpose. 
Accidents are due to definite, material and 
usually preventable causes. The Creator does 
not deliberately decree that a certain canoe shall 
glide out from under a certain man and drown 
him, but He does establish immutable laws 
which the canoe obeys, and which the canoeist 
also must obey, if he would live. 

On sea or land, in yacht, automobile, moun- 
| tain camp or on foot, the immitigable laws hold 
good. Those who observe them go free, those 
who disobey are punished. The need for care, 
for caution, for common sense is more urgent in 
the summer than at other times only because 
it is then that a larger number of persons are 
engaged, for purposes of recreation, in doing 
things which are new to them, the laws of 
| Which they have not learned. 
Study the rules of the game, then obey them. 
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| 7 year forest fires in this country burned over 
| an area of a hundred and fifty thousand acres. 
This area is great, yet it is less than half of that 
which was swept by fire the year before. One rea- 
son for the difference is the increased efficiency 
of the fire patrol under the United States forest 
service. Its jurisdiction is limited to national res- 
ervations, but the influence of the forestry service 
extends to many private wooded tracts. The pro- 
fessional foresters are teaching the people how 
to care for the trees. One simple rule, which 
the owner of a few trees can easily follow and the 
owner of many trees cannot afford to neglect, is 
| to keep the underbrush cleared. Most forest fires 
startin brush. A wood clear of brush has, so to 
| speak, no kindling in which a fire can start. 
tye came as hear to the election of a United 
States Senator by popular vote as is possible 
under the Constitution when the voters at the 
| recent election cast their ballots for their choice 
| of candidates to be voted for by the state legisla- 
| ture. The Republican candidate received a ma- 
| jority of about five thousand votes, and the 
| legislature, which is Republican, will elect him. 
| The theory of the Constitution is that a member 
of the House of Representatives represents the 
people, and that a Senator represents the state as 
a whole. The modern movement seeks to make 
the members of both Houses of Congress repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


} he birthday of a mountain peak has seldom, if 
ever, been observed in America; but in Sep- 
tember the birthday of Pike’s Peak, so far as 
| history is concerned, will be observed Dy the State 
of Colorado, with President Roosevelt and some 
of the members of his Cabinet as guests. The 
occasion will mark the one hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of the mountain by Lieut. Zebulon 
Pike, and may possibly be the occasion of an 
international event of some interest. When Lieu- 


tenant Pike was captured by Spanish soldiers in 
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February, 1807, he was relieved of several maps 
and manuscripts which were never recovered. 
They are supposed to have been sent by the gov- 
ernor of Santa Fé to the viceroy at the City of 
Mexico, and by him forwarded to Madrid. As the 
Spanish are careful about the preservation of 
historic documents and records, it is believed that 
Pike’s papers are still in existence. At the 
suggestion of Representative Brooks of Colorado, 
Secretary Root has requested the Spanish govern- 
ment to institute a search for them. If found 
they will probably be returned. 
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MISS HARRIET’S CORNERS. 


ound the restaurant table sat an agreeable 
little company, composed of some gentlemen, 
a lady, and a girl with charming face and vivacious 
ways. Meal and conversation were proceeding 
pleasantly, until—the waiter upset a cup of choco- 
late in the girl’s lap! 
After an interval, during which chairs were 
thrust back, papkins flourished and exclamations 


launched, the frightened waiter doing his best to | 


repair damages, the flurry subsided somewhat 
and the party reseated itself. 

“My dear Harriet,” cried the lady, ruefully, 
“your pretty suit is ruined!” 

“Oh, there are more in the shops,” was the gay 
rejoinder. 

The waiter, having got a smile from the heroine 
of the accident, went off in a dazed condition. 
The gentlemen were staring silently. 

“Now look here, Miss Harriet,” began the man 
with white hair, recovering first, “tell us how you 
did it!” 

“Did what?” mischievously. 

“Kept your equanimity, when most women 
would have—well, no matter! Iwas looking right | 


at you when it happened, and the corners of your | | 


mouth went back instantly in a smile and — 

“Oh, did you notice that?” asked the girl, sud- 
denly interested. Then she checked herself, 
coloring. But the others scented a story and 
insisted, until Miss Harriet yielded, laughing. 

“Well, since Mr. Pierce is so discerning—but, 
really, there’s nothing to teil, you know. I had a 
new hat sent home once, the night before Easter. 
I was to sing in church, and that hat was the 
prettiest thing! Oh, don’t be frightened,’’—she 
laughed merrily,—“I won’t deseribe it. In fact, I 
never got very familiar with it, anyhow; for, when 


I left my room a moment, my puppy found it and | 


had a personal interview with it. 

“No, I didn’t shake the puppy—he was a dear 
I just dropped into a chair and contemplated the 
ruins. 

“But presently I caught sight of my face in the 
dressing-table mirror, and—I forgot even the ruins! 
I was so shocked that I said right out, ‘Is that 
you, Harriet Corey?’ Why, it was the most wo- 
begone, forbidding countenance—my mouth made 
a perfect capital U, turned upside down. 

“It came to me that that was how I probably 
looked whenever things went wrong. 

“Well, I experimented immediately. I made 
the corners of my mouth move back and up, and I 
decided that a presentable face was better than 
an Easter hat. And I coneluded right there that 
when things went wrong I’d at least see that the 
corners of my mouth stayed up. 

“Really, you’ve no idea,” she finished, ingenu- 
ously, “how it helps when horrid things happen. 
You just can’t feel cross and blue if you keep 
your corners right.” 

Miss Harriet, absorbed in her narrative, had 
been unaware of admiring eyes. Now her cheeks 
began to redden. 

“It’s better than controlling corners in wheat!” 
murmured Mr. Pierce. 


A WONDERFUL OLD WOMAN. 


A= account has recently been published 
of the work of a woman who was contemporary 
with Queen Elizabeth, and to whose strong hand, 
clear head and warm heart the University of 
Oxford owes one of its noble colleges. 

Dorothy Wadham was the daughter of Sir 
William Petre, and was born in 1534. Before she 
was twenty she married Nicholas Wadham. They 
lived a long, quiet country life. On his death she 
was seventy-five years old, and his will left her 
residuary legatee, “upon special trust reposed in 
her that she will bestow such sums as come to her 
to such uses as I have requested her, and she 
hath assented thereunto.” 

Within six weeks of her husband’s death 
Dorothy Wadham began the task they had to- 
gether planned. At seventy-five years of age she 
set herself to found, build and govern a new col- 
lege for the University of Oxford. 

Land was bought for six hundred pounds. The 
buildings consisted of chambers, hall, library and 
chapel. Four years sufficed to complete them, 
and Wadham College remains to-day one of the 
most beautiful groups of buildings in beautiful 
Oxford. 

The residents in the college and recipients of 
the bounty of the foundress were a Warden, fifteen 
fellows, fifteen scholars, two chaplains and two 
clerks. By way of servants there were two cooks, 
two butlers, a manciple, a janitor, and a barber 
who bore the dignified title of the “Barbitonsor.”’ 
Every one of these men was appointed to his place 
by Dorothy Wadham. She turned over to their 
support her whole fortune, reserving only an 
annuity of two hundred pounds. 

The constitution of the college was written by 
her. She claimed and used the right to fill all 
vacancies. Her knowledge of every detail of the 
life of the place was marvelous, although she ap- 
parently never visited it. She deereed the length 
of the “disputations” and the hour for “‘suppinge,” 
selected the cook, and determined who should 
succeed him on his death. Long absences from 
the college were forbidden by her, and even the 
quarters which were to be occupied by the chap- 
lains—“the two chambers on the right side of the 
gate that hath but one studdy a_ peece’’—she 
personally selected. 

Only nine years 
Wadham after her husband's death. 


of life remained to Dorothy 
She died in 
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1618, and was buried in Ilminster church. 
faithful servant ordered “mourning gownes for all 
the Fellowes and Scollers of the Colledge,” and 
contributed twenty pounds for the better enlar- 
ging of the funeral feast. So, rich in years and in 
honors, 
plished in the nine years before she was eighty- 
four a work of beneficence which shall last as long 
as English scholarship endures. 
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COLONIAL CARELESSNESS. 


Beaton accidents, such as we find chronicled | 


in the newspapers of our colonial era, bring 
home vividly to posterity the fact that dangers to 
life and limb existed before the day of the dyna- 
mite cracker and the automobile. Children, 
rambling outdoors, and grown persons besides, 
| says the author of “Americans of 1776,” would 
pick and eat strange berries, roots and vegetables 
| that turned out poisonous; and in vain did news- 


| papers warn against mushrooms, hemlock, ivy 


and other growing things. 


Clumsiness at work on the pont of the injured or 
injurer did much mortal mischief. A man dropped 
from his ladder or seaffolding while repairing a 
| house, or was scalded to death by an overturned 
| kettle’ of potash or maple sap. We read of a 
| father and three sons who were killed by suffoca- 

| tion, one after another, while descending into a 
| pit without first testing for carbonic acid. 
| People were careless, moreover, in the use of 

= r and firearms when the Revolutionary era 

vegan. At Hartford the legislature voted joyfully 
to the townsfolk two barrels of powder for volleys 
in honor of the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
powder was kept in a schoolhouse, and the militia- 
men, when filling their horns with it, left some 
| spilled on the floor. 
| The school children, playing with the black 

grains, set them on fire, and the train led to a 
powder-barrel, which exploded with tremendous 
concussion. The schoolhouse was blown up, and 
| many children were killed. 

A fire in Andover in 1770 burned to the ground 
an old house 
three lonely and aged inmates perished in the 
flames. But “providentially,” as one newspaper 
remarked, the church escaped unharmed. 

Two old maiden sisters, it seems, were in the 
habit of smoking their pipes after they got into 
bed, whence, probably, the disaster. “Therefore,” 
adds the ¢ hronicler, “it may not be amiss to cau- 
tion people against ‘such a practice.” 


| -—s LUCKY IMMIGRANTS. 


London editor once asked an American, a 


Her | 


Dorothy Wadham sleeps, having accom- | 
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next the meeting-house, and its | 


man of affairs, what his country did with the | 


Irish immigrants who made so much trouble at 
home and seemed to be content with their lot in 
the United States. 
“How do you work the transformation?” he 
inquired. 
“Painlessly,” 
out haste.” 


replied the American, “and with- 


He took the editor to a public school, where the | 


children showed what proficiency they had made 
in several studies. Then he reque ssted the princi- 
pal to ask all the children of foreign parentage to 
rise. Four-fifths of them did so. 

The American turned to the Englishman. 

“This is what we do with our Irish immigrants ; 
we make them Americans. 

Irish and German immigrants were the pioneer 
assimilators of the American spirit, but within 
recent years it has spread to the Welsh, the Slavs 
and the Huns, and increased rapidly. 

Here, one would say, is less pliant material; but 
in the State of Pennsylvania alone, in the mining 
regions, there are two or three hundred young 
men of these nationalities in college. Few, if any, 
have even well-to-do parents. They are sons of 
miners. When they are graduated, they will not 
find everything decided for them without their 
troubling about it. They will not be handicapped 
by inherited wealth, nor an ancestral name in an 
indifferent state of preservation. Life for them 
will be what they make it. Their outlook is as 
bright as that of the Pilgrims when they saw the 
first day awake and shed its light over the New 
World. 


GENERAL LEE’S BREAKFAST. 
tiger the end of the Civil War the value of a 

well-organized scout service came to be fully 
appreciated by the leaders of both armies. Per- 
haps no commanders of modern 4imes were better 
served in this respect than General Grant and 
General Lee. Both were kept informed daily as 
to nearly everything that went on within the 
enemy’s lines. 


General Gordon relates that one morning toward 
the end of the long conflict, when the Confederates, 
officers and men alike, were reduced to unpleas- 
ant straits for food, a captain from the Union 
headquarters went, under a flag of truce, with a 
communication to General Lee concerning the 
exchange of prisoners. 

“General Lee,” said the captain, with a smile, 
after delivering his message, “General Gr: unt 
sends you his personal compliments, and bids me 
assure you that he knows exactly what you had 
for breakfast this morning.” 

“General Grant must be misinformed as to this,” 
replied General Lee, surveying the message-bearer 
with a sad smile. “General Grant is a generous 
man; and if he had known with what a breakfast 

had to content myself, he would certainly have 
sent me half of his. But give him my compli- 
ments,” he continued, with a sudden twinkle; 
“and say that althou th I do not know as to his 
breakfast, I have full particulars concerning his 
dinner last night.” 


NOT ALL IN THE AIR. 


he incident below—which Daniel Coit Gilman, 

LL. D., late president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has.incorporated in his recently published 
sheaf of remembrances, “The Launching of a 
University and Other Papers’’—could not happen 
at the present time, when each new institution of 
learning has its millionaire sponsor. It belongs to 
the pioneer period of education, when starting a 
college meant breaking the wilderness. 

A gentleman, President Gilman says, once in- 
troduced himself to Doctor Day, then President of 
Yale, as chancellor of a Western State university. 

“How large a faculty have you?” President Day 
inquired, with genuine interest. 
“Not any,” answered the Western gentleman. 

“Have — any library or buildings?” 


“Not yet 
“Any e ndowme nt?” 
“None.’ 
OO ae have you, then?” persisted President 
The visitor’s countenance brightened. “We 


have a very good charter,” said he. 


For Loss of Appetite 
There is Nothing Better Than 
HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. An excellent general tonic. {Adr. 
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The Touch Which 
Brightens All 


As the ripple to the water, the sparkle to the diamond, 
the blush to the rose, the smile to the face, so are 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


to the taste. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—Another confection which conceals, in the guise 
of an almond, as entrancing a morsel as ever tickled the palate. 





T is a great mistake to take from 
your own vitality what should come 


from a cake of Sapolio. 


work. 





Delicious dessert confections which lighten 
the banquet, enliven the luncheon, brighten the tea, and 
touch the daily meal with joyous zest. 


a of yea-tound 
housework. 


the judgment and let Sapolio do the 
That’s easiest for both. 
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A’ day they have toiled up the sunburned slope, 

Homeward bound with their heapéd sheaves ; 
Brawny the arms in their blue-checked sleeves, 

Buoyant each heart with youth and hope. 

While I watch through a tree with yellowing 
leaves, 

From the window behind the heliotrope. 

Do they guess for a moment the splendid dower 
They bear up the hill, those harvest hands? 
With their ringing song o’er the harvest lands— 

Day at the flood, and life at the flower? 

The wheat that cannot be bound in bands, 

Unminted gold in a Midas shower? 


Not they! But that other whose couch is spread 
By the window o’erlooking the wagon track ; 
Who cries a bit at the sweetmeat lack, 

With the daily portion of bitter bread. 

While this the taunt of each creaking rack— 

“Who go not afield must stay unfed!” 


But now that the last of the loaded wains 
Has rolled out of sight, my tired eyes close; 
And a river of dusk thro’ the still room flows, 
Till the travail passes, and peace remains. 
I look—and the sky is a dew-damp rose, 
And the panes of my window cathedral panes! 


Look down the steep where the hollows lie, 

Full to the brim of the red-gold light; 

And a picture unrolls on the falling night, 
Limned by the artist, Imagery! 

O purblind reapers gone over the height! 
Ye have passed much goodly substance by! 
So I must glean from my window-seat, 

Nor go afield with the hale and strong; 

When the daylight fails and the shadows throng, 

3ehold! my garners are full of wheat! 

A marvelous canvas, a sheaf of song, 

And a vision above and beyond them, sweet! 
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FROM FRISCO. 


= iva hey looked like immi- 
is grants waiting in the 


* station, with their non- 
momese descript luggage and the 
“mussed” appearance which 
accompanies travel without 
a berth in the sleeping-car ; 
and also there was a red 
train-check pinned to each 
dress or coat lapel. Buta 
second glance showed that 
they were mostly Ameri- 
eans; and then the visitor 
knew by some intuition who they were, and 
going among them, asked: 

‘*Are you just from Friseo?’’ 

They had fled from the earthquake and the 
fire, and were as far on their way East as 
Chicago. The red slip showed that their trans- 
portation had expired, and they were going 
farther. So they gathered in one end of the big 
waiting-room, and waited for the transporta- 
tion men to provide them with the tickets that 
were to carry them on. Among them moved 
the members of a relief committee and a uni- 
formed nurse, providing milk for the babies, 
food for all, and where it was needed, changes 
of clothing. 

One sick woman was carried to an extempo- 
rized hospital in the station - master’s office, 
and a number of stretchers were provided for 
tired children. ‘There were many of these, for 
in many cases the men had remained to work 
at rebuilding, and had sent their wives and 
children toward the East. 

It was pathetic to see what they had saved. 
The bundles of clothing, tied up in blankets 
and table-cloths, were not wholly unfamiliar, 
and there were smaller bundles, containing one 
knew not what treasured mementos. One little 
girl had her kitten, another her bird-cage, and 
even the parrot was not lacking among the pets 
that had been saved. 

One woman, telling a sympathetic visitor her 
story, opened her hand-bag to get her handker- 
chief and wipe away her tears, and disclosed 
among the few articles within, her Bible. 

**Has it been a comfort to you?’’ asked the 
visitor. 

‘*Always. And I have been reading about 
what Elijah saw and heard when there was a 
yreat earthquake, but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake, and after the earthquake the fire, 
but the Lord was not in the fire, and after the 
fire the still, small voice; and I think I have 
heard that voice,’’ 

But it was not the story of her sorrows that 
made the woman weep. She told of these, as 
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those who could pay that much, and every one 
free who could not. ‘The churches have done 
their utmost; the Red Cross has been a blessing. 
Everywhere, every one, it has been kindness 
all the way. 

‘‘But what touched me most was at a little 
town in Nevada where we stopped for supper, 
not knowing who was to feed us, only knowing 
that we were cared for. We found that in that 
town the Chinamen had organized a relief com- 
mittee. They brought us food, the best they 
could get, and served it hot. 

‘*We haven’t always been good to the China- 
men. We haven’t always given them cause 
to think well of us or our religion. I’ve learned 
|a lesson in practical religion. ‘I was hungry 
and ye fed me.’ I never shall call them heathen 
|again. And I shall be more kind, not only in 
deed, but in thought, to every living man or 
woman, no matter what the color of his skin.’’ 

This was the memory that caused the woman 
to open the bag for her handkerchief, and to 
| disclose the Bible and her heart. 
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HIDING FROM THE INDIANS. 


n dealing with the Indians discretion is usually 
| the better part of valor, even if the encounter 
end as the incident described long ago by Mrs. 
Bates in her book of Western travel. Not many 
are living nowadays who have felt the dread of 


smile at the experience of Mrs. Brown in the 
mountains of California. The woman’s husband 
kept a boarding-house for about thirty miners. 
Some of the men had had trouble with a tribe of 
Indians living not far distant. It was believed 
that the savages meditated an attack, and for 
some time the whites in the vicinity had been on 





their guard. As nothing happened, they relaxed | 


| their watchfulness. 

| One day, when everybody was at work at the 
| mine except Mrs. Brown, who was in the house 
alone, a deafening war-whoop sounded. The 
woman ran to the door, to see about two hundred 
Indians approaching in full ——* and armed 
with bows, arrows and tomahawks. 


the house to where the men were at work and 
screamed out he: tidings. The men naturally 
supposed the Indians were coming to exterminate 
them, and they caught up their shovels and picks 
and stood ready to ght. Their firearms were all 
at the house, and flight was out of the question. 

They directed Mrs. Brown to flee across the 
river and secrete herself as quickly as possible. 
The stream was wide and deep, and spanned by a 
very narrow timber, but she rushed over it head- 
long. A ey excavation caught her eye, and 
she jumped into it. In telling of the adventure 
afterward, she said: 


I ——— every moment to see the dark and 
bloodthirsty faces of the savages. I could endure 
it nolonger. I crawled out and rushed on, making 
all haste for the woods. 

“When I got there I was no better off. I would 
hide for a few moments, then think, ‘They will 
surely find me here. I must find a better place.’ 
I had done this a dozen times, when I finally 
climbed a big tree and remained, how long 
cannot tell; the time seemed interminable. 

“Then I heard shouting. I was so terrified I 
could scarcely retain my seat. At last I recog- 
nized my own name called by my husband’s voice. 
He was alive, then, and the others murdered! 
Presently he appeared, laughing. 
insane. 

«Come down, it’s all right! I thought I should 
never find you. I’ve been hunting for two hours,’ 


I thought him 


e said. 
“It turned out that the Indians were on their 
way to visit a ——— tribe in honor of some 
reat occasion. They were painted and armed as 
they always were when celebrating. The war- 
whoop was given, doubtless, in sport, for when 
the band passed the waiting ‘miners, each dark 

face was on the broad grin.” 
& & 


LIMITATIONS. 


pleasure of introducing to you our new, 


leaving to you merely the general supervision.” 
The New Orleans Picayune records the conversa- 
tion. 


“Does it all, hey?” demanded the woman of the 
house. “Will it wash the outside of the up-stair 
windows?” 

“wen” no, madam, but —’” 

“Will it take down, wash, stretch to dry, iron 
and hang up the parlor curtains?” 

“Well, of course—this machine —”’ 

“Will it gild the chandeliers, paint the kitchen, 
make my daughter help with the dishes, persuade 
my husband to be contented with cold dinners, 
get out the screens and patch them up?” 

“Q madam, this machine —” 

“Will it take down the parlor stove and set up 
the refrigerator, wash the winter bedding and put 
it away, lay down the furs with moth balls, paper 
the hall bedroom, wash down the paper in the 
bathroom, wash, fold, starch and iron and put 
away the family clothes, darn, patch and sew on 


pacify the household?” 


tations of this machine.” 
“Limitations?” demanded the woman of the 
house. “I guess it has limitations. i 


that will do alla woman has to do 
time.” 

She took a fresh mouthful of tacks and went 
back to the dining-room carpet, and the agent 


n housecleaning 


| faded sadly away. 


& & 


A HISTORIC ACCOUNT - BOOK. 


n the year 1832, when the State of Illinois was 
but fourteen years of age, there was on the 





the fugitives had told them to each other, till 
they ceased to bring tears. She told, quite 
calmly, of ruin wrought by the shock and ter- 
ror spread by the flame; of persons abandoned 
to die when the fire blistered the rescuers; of 
hospitals and morgues in unwonted places, and 
their swift abandonment as the fire moved on. 
But this was not what made her ery. Horror 
had lost its hold on the gates of tears. 

‘*Every one has been so kind,’ she said. 
The railroads have carried at half-fare all 


aor 


above its mouth, a frontier post called Dixon’s 
Ferry. John Dixon, from whom the ferry derived 
its name, lived there, entertaining travellers, 
operating the ferry, and trading with those who 
journeyed to and from the mining districts and 
the Indians. With the Indians, writes Mr. Stevens 
in his aceount of the Black Hawk War, he was 
particularly popular, and became their counselor 
and arbitrator, and likewise their banker. 

He was equally well liked by the whites, and 
when the time came to bespeak their affection, 
en was no uncertainty respecting the judg- 
ment. 





the red man, and the casual reader can afford to | 


Mrs. Brown, trembling with fright, rushed from | 


“It would be impossible to describe my feelings. | 


46 adam,” said the young man who had called 
at the back door on May-day, “I have the | 

automatic housecleaning machine—a simple little | 

thing which does the whole work of housecleaning, | 


buttons, wash dishes, set three meals a day, and | 


“No, madam, you have misunderstood the limi- | 


’ It will be a | 
long time yet before any man will pet up a machine | 


south bank of Rock River, sixty-five miles | 


commercial power of the Northwest, he took from 
| that place to his own town the United States land- 
omice, 

When the subject of removal was first broached, 
it appeared so ridiculously impossible that there 
was no protest from Galena but laughter; but 
John Dixon’s tavern was stronger than the politics 
and commercial prestige of the frontier metropolis. 
Alone he journeyed to Washington, and upon his 
request, backed by no one, the office, which at that 
time was the most important national office in the 
state and that which carried the most political 
influence, was removed to Dixon. 

Dixon’s venerable personality, his charming 
sweetness of disposition, his rugged honesty, an 
possibly his little account-book, were altogether 
too powerful for the antagonists of those rugged 


days. 

One entry in his account-book characteristic of 
the times is, “Col. Z. Taylor. To Mdse, including 
a shirt pattern, $6.50,” and then follows its liquida- 
tion: “Settled by note.” 

The hero of more than one war and afterward 
President of the United States, it appears, settled 
an account of six dollars and fifty cents by giving 
his note of hand. But the note was paid when it 
was due. 

Gen. Winfield Scott also appears in this account- 
| book, and the settlement of his accounts was per- 
formed with the precision one would expect from 
the dignified soldier. 
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(a and gold the lilies nod and sway, 

The clematis its purple flag unfurls, 

| The roses flush and pale, and o’er the way 

The hoary chestnut flaunts its powdered curls. 

| The wren is singing mid the woodbine’s bloom, 
The quail acclaims th’ approaching harvest-time, 

And in the woodland’s deepest evening gloom 
The veeries’ bells repeat their vesper chime. 





| Languid the breeze, drooping the full-leaved tree, 
| Faint murmurings echo from the dwindling 
stream, 
While idle clouds fleck the becalméd sky, 

And satiate nature stands at gaze, to see 
The world in its mid-year siesta dream, 

For lo! the calendar proclaims July! 


*® © 


A PREDESTINED MARRIAGE. 
T: captain of the Mary Emmy stood on the 


hurricane-deck of his steamboat, pointing 

out objects of familiar interest along the 
river bank to one of his passengers. “Right over 
| there,” he said, “is where Ninkum Bend used to 
| be. Don’t go up that way sence the cut-off.”’- 


“Cut off? Ninkum Bend been cut off?” said 
the passenger, in surprise. ‘Why, what has 
become of Hetty Messinger, then? She must live 
away over in Arkansas.’ 

“She shore does,” agreed the captain, “and 
perfectly willing, too.” 

“But how about her feud with John Burbank ?” 

“Providentially compromised,” said the captain. 
“1 reckon I have to tell you about that. You see, 
Hetty, before that there feud began, she’d been 
| refusing to marry John Burbank about ten times 
| a year since they was children—and as near 





children together as folks could be that lived in | 


a states with a river a mile wide between 
them. 

“How that feud started nobody knew, but she 
was set as poison against J ohn and all his relatives. 

“About three years ago the river begun eating 
into the bank up above Hetty’s place. It too 
about three hundred acres off her place and about 
a thousand off the shore above, and then one 
night at high water it cut clean through old John- 
son’s plantation, took house and all, and made 
this new channel we’re going up now. 

“That left Hetty on an island, but it wasn’t long 
before old Ninkum Bend begun to fill up, and ina 
year it was dry land at low water all the way 
| across. Hetty was awful mad about it, because 
she’s always been afraid of boats, and there wasn’t 
any way she could Fo anywheres without going in 
a boat or crossing John Burbank’s land. 

whl she come up to court one day. . Old 
Judge Richards, that was a great friend of her 
pap and John’s, and fought in the same regiment 
with ’em all through the war, was on the bench 
when she come in. 

“ «Your honor,’ she says, ‘I come up here to get 
a divoree.’ 

“*A what?’ he says, mighty surprised, what 
with never knowing she was married. 

“*A divorcee,’ she says. ‘I want some kind of 
a divorcee or legal separation between my land 
and John Burbank’s, so’s to put me_ back into 
Tennessee where I belong and leave him over in 
Arkansas.’ 

“What you got agin John, Hetty?’ asks the 
judge. 

“ ‘Nothing personally against him,’ said Hetty. 
‘but he’s there. He’s in the way. He’s joine¢ 
ph ae onto me. I can’t go anywhere without 
| climbing over his farm, and I want some way of 
setting along without doing it.’ 

“*Who joined you together?’ asked the judge. 
, *Look like Providence did it,’ says Hetty. 





“« ‘Well, then,’ says the judge, ‘what Providence | 


| hath joined together let no man put asunder. 
Clerk, call out the window and see if John Burbank 
is in town? 


and pretty soon in he come. 


«John Burbank,’ says the judge, ‘it look to me | 


that, Providence has kind of taken a hand in your 
affairs, and has hitched you and Hetty, here, up 


tion. Are you agreed?” 
* ‘Not by no means,’ says John. 
“<*Then, Hetty,’ says the judge, ‘it look to me 


like there ain’t any getting away from Providence, | 
and the thing for you to do is to stand up before | 


me, and answer my questions in a proper spirit. 
Join hands, chillun, for I’m agoing to marry you.’ 

“That kind of fetched John up standing, but 
Hetty colored up and smiled as sweet as honey. 

“ ‘Well,’ she says, ‘ef that’s the law I s’pose I 
got to obey. If I can’t get a separation,’ she says, 
‘I suppose I’d better take what I can get. And I 
must say it’s providential, anyway, that I won’t 
| have to drag down the name of Messinger by 
| Wearing it all over the Burbank farm.’ ” 


5 
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ALL HARRY’S FAULT. 


with the trelliswork of roses on it, “it was 

Harry’s own fault. He is always trying to 
do things that are funny, and expects us to go into 
eestasies of mirth over them. How were we to 
| know this wasn’t one of them? It was my turn 
| to entertain the club,’ she continued, says a 
writer in the Chicago News, “and it was to be a 
| costume party. 
| “I decided to have a Dutch luncheon, and every 
one was to come dressed as a Hollander. Nearly 


“ A nyhow,” said the girl in the new spring hat | 











the front porch. When I opened the door I nearly 
died of laughing. I knew at once it was Harry, 
for I recognized his eyes. He must have gone to 
an awful lot of work getting up his costume, I 
thought, for he had on nig blue trousers, and a 
checked shirt with pearl buttons, and under his 
cap was a wig of straight yellow hair; and he 
wore a big yellow mustache. 

“He hung back, and acted as though he was 
ashamed of himself—and, — I didn’t blame 
him, for you know how proud Harry usually is of 
his appearance. I grabbed him and dragged him 
in, and shrieked for every one to come and look. 
Snag it went crazy over him, told him he was 
splendid, and asked where he got the costume, 
while they were turning him round till he must 
have been dizzy. . 

“He played the part pretty well, too, actually 
stammering some Dutch at us, and sending us off 
into fresh spasms. We all laughed so no one 
could have told what he was ae if any one 
had wanted to. Then he backed up against the 
wall and got mad and threw his arms round and 
knocked over a lamp. When he didn’t stop acting 
after that, or seem sorry, we all th. 7 laughing 
and began to feel a little indignant. It seemed to 
be carrying the joke too far. 

“Goodness knows what would have happened 
next, for he was breathing hard and glaring at us, 
when there was a fresh commotion in the hall, and 
who should walk in but Harry himself, in ordinary 
clothes, with nothing but a big Dutch cap to dis- 
guise him. 

“T looked at him, and then I looked at the man I 
— aan in, and I thought I must be losing my 
mind. 

“*Who are you, anyway?’ I demanded of the 
man against the wall. 

“He took a long breath and swallowed hard, and 
looked as though he would like to eat some one in 


revenge. 

“<T haf try to tell you,’ he said. ‘I am the 
brudder of Lena, und I come to see her,’ ; 
| “Lena is our new maid. I led the man out into 
the kitchen, where Lena was. Then I hurried 
back to scold Harry. We all took it out on him, 
and he got real provoked about it—though I am 
sure he might have seen he was the one to blame, 
and ought to have been willing to apologize for it.” 


* & 
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“It just happened John was in town that day, | 


willy-nilly. Now Hetty, she wants to git a separa- | 
| 


HOW THE SPIDER LIFTED THE SNAKE. 


n his recent book, “The Seven Follies of Sci- 
| ence,” Doctor Phin describes, among other 
strange things, how a spider contrived to lift 
from the ground a snake that was, of course, many 
| times heavier than itself. The story is of interest 
chiefly for the scientific explanation which is given 
of the way in which the thing was done. 


| Some years ago, in a small village in New York 
| State, a spider entangled a milk-snake in her 
| threads and actually raised it some distance from 

the oo. in spite of the struggles of the reptile, 
| which was alive. 
By what process of engineering did the com- 
pestvey small and feeble insect succeed in 
ifting the snake by mechanical means? The 
solution is easy enough if one only gives the ques- 
tion a little thought. 
| The spider is furnished with one of the most 
| efficient mechanical implements known. to engi- 
| neers, namely, a strong elastic thread. There are 
| few substances that will support a greater strain 
| than the silk of the spider. Careful experiment 
| has shown that for equal sizes the strength of 
| these fibers exceeds that of common iron. But 
| notwithstanding its strength, the spider’s thread 

would be useless as a mechanical power if it were 
| not for its elasticity. 

The spider has no blocks or pulleys, and there- 
fore cannot cause the thread to divide up and run 
in different directions, but the elasticity of the 
thread more than makes up for this, and renders 
| possible the lifting of an animal much heavier 
than a snake. 

Let us suppose that a child can lift a six-pound 
weight one foot high, and can do it twenty times 
a minute. Furnish him with three hundred and 
fifty rubber bands, each capable of pulling six 
pounds through oné foot when stretched. Let 
these bands be attached to a wooden platform on 
which stand a pair of horses weighing two thou- 
— one hundred pounds, or rather more than a 
on. 

If, now, the child will go to work and stretch 
these rubber bands singly, hooking each one up 
as itis stretched, in less than twenty minutes he 
will have raised the pair of horses one foot. 

The elasticity of the rubber bands enables the 
child to divide the weight of the horses into three 
hundred and fifty pieces of six pounds each, and 
at the rate of a Yittle less than one every three 
| seconds, he lifts all these several pieces one foot, 





so that the child easily lifts this enormous weight. 
Each spider’s thread acts like one of the elastic 
rubber bands. The spider would have to connect 
the snake with the point from which it was to be 
| — by a sufficient number of threads. By 
| pul ing successively on each thread and short- 
| ening it a little, the snake might be raised to any 
height within the capacity of the building in which 
the work was done. 


& © 


A TREAT FOR THE ORPHANS. 
i N’ inconsiderable number of men in New 








York City live by buying up tickets of 

admission to places of amusement and 
reselling them, at advanced prices, on the side- 
| walk on the evening of the performance. There 
is much complaint against these men, the news- 
papers berate them periodically, and now and 
then a theatrical manager starts a crusade against 
them. While calm consideration would seareely 
show their calling to be worse than many other 
| businesses coming within the limits called “legiti- 
mate,” many of these men are not overprepos- 
sessing in appearance; and altogether the general 
attitude toward the ticket speculators is one of 
execration. 

Recently the cireus exhibiting in Madison Square 
Garden gave the regular “Orphans’ Day,” the 
annual treat provided for the joy of the homeless 
children of the city. : 

No tickets were sold, and, indeed, no adults 
were allowed inside, except teachers and other 
| guardians of the little folk. One wondered, 

therefore, why the ticket ne were in their 
usual place on the sidewalk. : 

A big policeman near the door, observing these 
men in conference, kept an eye upon them. Pres- 
| ently his indignation burst bounds. — 3 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “that’s as dirty a trick as 
I’ve seen!” ; 

The ticket speculators were “cornering” the 
peanut market. : 

_ The Italian venders, whose entire stocks the 
ticket speculators had bought, were ordered to 
put the peanuts into bags—the disgusted police- 
man looking helplessly on. . 

_The ticket speculators now lined up on each 
side of the entrance, and presently wagons and 
various vehicles came rumbling Ups labeled 
“Children’s Aid,” “Orphans’ Aid,” “Home For 
| Crippled Children.” 
| As the little ones were put in line and marehed 

or hobbled or were carried across the sidewalk 
| to the entrance, each one received a big bag of 
| peanuts, free. 
| “Well, now, ’ll— Say, I take it all back!” The 
big policeman offered his hand to a speculator.. 

“What!” cried the speculator. “Did you think 


” 


His influence became so great that in the | all of them came early but Harry, and we were ail | we wanted to se/7 at a profit to those little fellers 


year 1840, when Galena was the political and | laughing at each other, when I heard some one on | that ain’t got anything at all? 
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THE STAR WINDOW. 


By Louise Octavian. 


and best friends. Andrea lived in a 

square white house very much like other 
people’s houses, but Fay’s house was an old- 
fashioned, octagon structure. All the rooms 
were round, and delightful little curving stair- 
ways were found in all sorts of unexpected 
places. From Fay’s dainty blue sleeping-room 
a tiny flight led up to the ‘‘den,’’ a small room 
filled with many beautiful and curious things 
from far-away lands, belonging to Uncle Kent, 


_— and Fay were next-door neighbors | 


who was away from home on a second voyage | 


round the world. 

In this room there was a window shaped like 
a star; and near it hung an electric light bulb, 
in which, by pressing one or another of a row 
of buttons, the color of the light could be 
changed. This was simply an electrical experi- 
ment of Uncle Kent’s, but very mysterious and 
fascinating to the children. 

One day Fay had a beautiful idea, and her 
eyes sparkled and danced as she told it to 
Andrea. 

‘**Every night at bedtime,’’ said she, ‘‘I will 
turn on the ruby light, and it will shine through 
the star window, across the garden, into your 
chamber window, and it will mean ‘ Good 
night! Sweet dreams!’ ’’ 

“How lovely!’’ cried Andrea. ‘‘Fay Mere- 
dyth, how ever, ever did you think of it?’’ 

““Oh, I heard Brother Harry telling about a 
man in a story-book who used colored lights 
to send orders to his servants,’’ replied Fay, 
‘‘and I thought how nice it would be to use the 
ruby light to say ‘Good night.’ ’’ 

“Tt will be just splendid,’’ said Andrea, 
‘‘and when you want to see me right off, for 
something very special and important that can’t 
wait till morning, turn on the violet light, and 
that will mean, ‘Come over.’ ’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Fay, and soon they had 
arranged messages for the other colors. 

“‘If we should ever have a quarrel,’’ said 
Fay, slowly, ‘‘the blue light could mean, ‘I am 
sorry.’ 9? 

‘But we never could!’’ cried Andrea, in 
dismay. 

So every night the ruby light shone in the 
star window, and Andrea knew that it was 
Fay’s good-night message. And sometimes in 
the early evening the violet light would call 
urgently, ‘‘Come over, come over!’’ 

And then one dreadful, never-to-be-forgotten 
day the two dear little best friends quarreled. 
Neither knew exactly how it happened, or what 
really was the cause, but Andrea went sorrow- 
fully home, and for the first time in many weeks 
Fay sent no good-night message. . 

For two nights the star window was dark, 
but on the third Andrea woke late in the 
evening to find a light shining in her face. 
Could it be a message from Fay? She sprang 
up eagerly. Yes, a light was shining in the 
star window—the violet light, most urgent signal 
of all. Andrea put on her shoes and stockings 
and seized a shawl. 

‘Come over! Come over!’’ signaled the im- 
perious violet light. 

Andrea took a blue hyacinth from among her 
window plants, and slipped noiselessly down 
the stairs and out of the house. She ran swiftly 
down the shadowy garden and across the 
Meredyths’ lawn. The door in the western 
porch was open, and she ran happily in, and 
up the queer, winding stairway, through Fay’s 
room, and up to the den, where the violet light 
was still shining brightly. But in the doorway 
she came to a sudden stop, and her lips began 
to quiver with disappointment and fright, for 


the room was full of strangers, and Fay was 
nowhere to be seen. 


Then some one saw the little figure in the 


| white night-dress and trailing scarlet shawl, 
| with the blue hyacinth clasped tightly in her 
arms, and in a moment the whole Geology Club 
was crowding round her. 

“Why, it is little Andrea Wayne!’’ cried 
Fay’s mother. ‘‘Tell me how you came here, 
| darling. ’’ 

‘*T thought Fay called me,’’ sobbed Andrea. 
‘*But Fay has gone to her grandmother’s to 
stay till to-morrow night,’’ said Mrs. Mere- 
|dyth. ‘‘How could you think she called you, 
dear ?’’ 
| ‘*It was the violet light. 
| over, ”*? whispered Andrea. 

‘*You have been dreaming, little lady,’’ said 
Mr. Meredyth. ‘‘Now say farewell to the 
Geology Club, and I will carry you home.’’ 

Andrea handed the blue hyacinth to Mrs. 


It said, ‘Come 
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one rejoices; this one is left; 3; 
WHEN MOTHER IS AWAY. this one is unlearned; this one sparkles; this one 
By Eva Earll Furlong. "i 
hen mother is away the day seems very long, Those who have hay in the — will — to 
The dollies do not care to play, and will not mind a thing I say; 

The bubbles will not blow, nor the toys wind up to go: 
But everything seems out of sorts when mother is away. — 


When mother is away cook makes me tarts so nice and light, made a fire with a broken 
But I can’t swallow them, because my throat seems shut up tight. me... a Aidt eg thy eng el pe to escape 


And when she speaks, I answer very loud and clear, The philanthropist 
For my own voice seems small and queer when mother is away. 
But when I hear my mother come, the house begins to shine. 4. 
I just fly down those stairs, 1 tell you, in no time. 
She takes me in her arms and says, 
And I just jump and shout and dance, ‘cause mother's home. 































DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
a 

First and third are just the same, 
A letter in our President's name; 
Second is what you'd do to us 
If we should have a legal fuss; 
Fourth means you and me and all, 
Every one, both great and small. 
My whole was quiet a thousand years, 
But now once more has raised men’s fears, 
And spared not life for prayers or tears 


Meredyth. ‘Please give it to Fay,’’ she said, 
‘‘and tell her it means the same as the blue 
light.’’ 

‘‘Now I know she has been dreaming, 
laughed Mr. Meredyth, as he carried her down 
the stairs. 

All the next day Andrea waited patiently, 
wondering if Fay would understand the message 
of the blue flower. Just after she had gone to 
bed a light flashed in the star window. Andrea 
ran to her window in great excitement. Il. 


The blue light—the dear blue light was shining My first is just a globe or sphere 
Possessed by all and held most dear 


y 99 


‘ » ‘eT ee 9 — : ‘ 
brightly. Iam sorry! Iam sorry!’’ it seemed And it will second well for you 
to say. To watch and help you to one two. 


My third, a tiny thing, is found 

In earth, in air, but knows not ground. 

My fourth is just a part of all, 

Unless some accident befall. 

. My fifth is food for man or beast; 

cried Though plain fare, not considered least. 
Four five in pe is heard 


Andrea laughed happily. 
Then the light changed. 
said the white light. 
**Oh, the dear, beautiful star window! 
Anton. P ‘¢ ' , Where legislation is much stirred. 
Good night! Sweet dreams!’’ said the ruby My whole looks calmly east and west. 
light. If you one two, my meaning’s guessed. 


” 


** Love—love—love, 


” 


” 


2. A NEST OF ANTS. 
This ant notices; this one fights; this one floats; 
this one wanders; this one looks forward; this 
this one watches 





runs away. 
CHANGED CENTRALS. 
the —— business. 

Tiger — when Dapple —, going through 
the sand —. 


constructed a rude of stones, and 


to mend the - in 

some of the “ragged — 

REPEATED TERMINALS. 

The cause is , this we 4 admit, 
The leader, too, isa —— 

And — withal, though full of. zeal, 
But yet we judge itan —— plan. 





**My little girlie, all alone?” 


The crops were ag tg ee the land, 








— ea Us died _ All 
It seemed —— quite, and —— too, 


By E. 
hen moving-day has come around, and what I want cannot be found, 
I'm not quite sure where I shall be when night has come—and time for tea. 


What was our home has gone away; 
I've lost my mother's cozy chair; 


The home came with us in the van. 


there seems to be no place to play. game, a mountain chain; pertaining to, a contest, 
the nursery isn't anywhere, 

And father says we'll not come back! A man comes in to help us pack. 
He takes the carpets from the floor, and nothing's where it was before; 
And last of all we go away. When home is moved, why should we stay ? his 
And when we find another place, at first there's just my mother's face, 
And then about her slowly grows a piece of home, for mother knows 
Where each thing is that we shall need—my bed, my doll, my book to read. 
Then in a little while l find that not a thing was left behind — 

And now I know you always can 

Find home again in any place—if you bring love and mother's face. 


—— products at their best 






















That people lacked for bread ‘who should 
be blesse¢ 


A. F. 5. TRIPLE DECAPITATIONS. 

In a foreign land, wide, a way; a stranded boat, 
the earth, circular; to make reparation, to re “palr, 
the last; a dwelling, to foretell, a poem; MA- 
rated, a portion, painting; to cut short, a pope ar 


not in; burning, conflagration, anger; consented, 
miserliness, a long grass; ignited, combustion, 
limping. 

6. ADDED SYLLABLES. 

When Jack went Hy visit his Aunt Mary he took 
of tools and his ——ten. He made much 
over the be house in which Aunt Mary 
kept her milk and butter, and he gave fresh grass 
to the cross , for he was no —ard. He brought 
in —, washed the floors and the ——work, and 
helped Aunt Mary so much that she — him 
a picnic, saying, “If I —— I will ta you to the 
—on. 

Jack would —— for an hour in making his 
—et before starting to do errands in the village. 
Once he bought a roast and some green 
—bon. His aunt had asked him to — and 
mail a letter for her, but he saw a ede of wild 


























“WHY, THEY THINK THIS GRASS BELONGS TO THEMt” 





cattle that morning, and forgot to go to the post- 
office. 
Jack made the acquaintance of a boy with hair 
the color of ——, who lived in a house with a 
r. The day before Jack returned home they 
oe a pleasant —— reading together a story 
about an Arabian angel called a i, and when 
Jack left, his new friend presented him with a 

























picture which had been hanging over the —— in 
the parlor, a fine oil-painting of a magnificent tiger 
—ant. 





7. SIX-LETTER WORD-SQUARE. 
My first sail o’er the billows’ roll. 

My second sings in yonder tree. 
My third may indicate the whole. 

My fourth to guess is hard for me 
My fifth’s provided with a term. 
My sixth is steadfast, strong and firm. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mischief, mishap, missile, mistake, misunder- 
standing, misfit, Mississip " mission, misfortune, 
misrule, misnomer, misspe 

2. O, Po, Poe, poet, ats 
prophet. 

3. Program, epigram, monogram, telegram, dia- 
gram. anagram. 


poster, stopper, 
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CURRENT EVENTS || 








eat Inspection.—June 18th the House, 
with only one dissenting vote, passed a 
meat inspection bill of its own as a substitute for 
the Beveridge bill which the Senate adopted as | 
an amendment to the agricultural appropriation 
bill. The chief difference between the two is 
that the Senate bill places the cost of inspection 
upon the packers, while the House bill provides 
for its payment by the government, and appro- 
priates $3,000,000 for that purpose. 


WAI 


Ca 


he Statehood Question was settled in 

Congress by agreement upon a bill which 
provides for the admission of Oklahoma and | 
Indian Territory into the Union as the State of 
Oklahoma, and gives the citizens of Arizona 
and New Mexico an opportunity, at the No- 
vember elections, to vote separately upon the 
question whether those territories shall be | 
admitted as one state. If the vote in both terri- 
tories is in favor of union, provision is made for 
a joint constitutional convention, delegates to 
which will be chosen at the same election. 
But if either territory should vote against union, 
the convention will not be held. The President 
signed the bill June 16th. 
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he State of Oklahoma, which thus 

becomes the 46th in the Union, has an area | 
of 70,430 square miles, which is more than the | 
combined area of the New England States. It | 
has a population, according to the last census, | 
of 790,391, which will entitle it to four Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


oa 


he Smoot Case.—The Senate committee 
on elections presented two reports June 
11th on the case of Senator Smoot of Utah, | 
which has been for three years under consid- 
eration. The majority report, signed by seven | 
members, was in favor of unseating Mr. Smoot, 


on the ground that, as one of the apostles of the 
Mormon Church, he was responsible for the | 
encouragement of the practice of polygamy and | 
for an unconstitutional union of church and | 
state; and that he was under obligations to the 
church which conflicted with his allegiance to | 
the United States. The minority report, signed | 
by five members, declared that no reason existed | 
for unseating Mr. Smoot. 
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Massacre of Jews.—Mobs attacked the 

Jews at Bialystok, in Russian Poland, 
June 14th, and during the rioting, which con- 
tinued at intervals for three days, the Jewish 
quarter was pillaged, and several hundred Jews 
were killed. The massacre was one of the 
most savage that have taken place in Russia, 
and in many instances soldiers aided the mobs 
instead of repressing them. It was at first | 
reported that the Jews provoked the attack by 
throwing bombs into a religious procession, but 
this report was an invention. The massacre 
appears to have been unprovoked, and to have 
been incited by placards and circulars distributed 
some time previous. 





Red Cross Conference, at which official 

delegates from 39 nations were present, 
opened its sessions at Geneva, June 12th. The 
chief aim of the conference is to adapt existing 
Red Cross rules for the mitigation of the horrors 
of war and the care of the wounded to the 
changed conditions of modern warfare, and to 
extend these rules to operations at sea. The 
conclusions . which the conference may reach 
will be presented to the next Peace Conference 
at The Hague for approval. 


Cet) 


ecent Deaths.—John M. Pattison, Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, died June 18th, aged 59. 
Governor Pattison, who was a Democrat, owed 
his election in a Republican state to his strong 
stand for temperance and Sunday observance. 
He had served in both branches of the state 
=== legislature and was a mem- 

ber of the 52d Congress. 
——Rufus Ezekiel Lester, 
Democratic Representative 

|| in Congress from the 1st 
|| Georgia district since 1889, 
| died June 16th, aged 
| 68. —— Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt, uncle of the 
President, died June 14th, 
|| aged 76. Mr. Roosevelt 
Governor Pattison. |/ Was a Democratic member 
=! of Congress 1873-5, and in 

1888 was appointed minister to the Netherlands. 
Ile was for some years a member of the New 
York Fisheries Commission, and was ardently | 








| 
| 





opposed to the indiscriminate killing of fish and | \ 


game, —Dr. Harrison E. Webster, president 
of Union College from 1888 to 1893, died June} 
16th, aged 65. Harry Nelson Pillsbury, who 





ranked as the greatest American chess-player 
since Paul Morphy, died June 17th, in his 34th | 
year. He won the world’s championship in | 
1895, His greatest feat was the playing of 22 
games simultaneously, against an equal number | 
of opponents, without sight of boards or pieces. | 
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MID-SEASON 
Rewards for Perseverance 


HEN a Companion subscriber gives a portion of his time to the work of extending the 
circulation of the paper, and by his solicitation secures mew subscriptions, we call this 
work, and we pay liberally for such work. These Mid-Season Rewards are given entirely in 
payment for time thus employed. It is usually quite easy to secure one or two new subscriptions 
for The Companion, but it takes perseverance to secure five new subscriptions. In order, there- 
fore, to induce our subscribers to persevere, we offer Perseverance Rewards. These Rewards 
are given in addition to a Merchandise Payment for each of the five new subscriptions sent us. 
As an inducement to our subscribers to work for us between July | and October |, 1906, we 
offer the following special Rewards for Perseverance—the “ Flying Dutchman” and the Bristol Steel 
Rod with Reel and Line. In order to obtain either one of these Rewards, the new subscriptions 
must be sent us within the dates above mentioned. 


THE “FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 
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OR downright fun, and as an all-round muscle-maker, this clever little car is a wonder. It 

has heavy wheels with %-inch rubber tires, two steering devices, and is built on low, 
broad lines for securing high speed with safety. Passengers can sit tight and enjoy themselves! 
A strong, serviceable car for two children, either boys or girls, from five to fifteen years of age. 
Sent by express or freight, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 45 lbs. Western orders 
shipped from Anderson, Indiana. Value $9.00. 


The Bristol Steel Rod with Reel and Line. 
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ik HIS Outfit will appeal to every 
Rsk od one who delights in the “gentle 

‘, 4 art of angling.” We offer a choice 

ae. of two Rods, a jointed Bristol Bass 
Rod, “Henshall” Model, 8 feet 6 
inches in length, with celluloid- wound 
handle; handle mountings of nickel, 
with solid reel seat above the hand; 
fitted with two-ring German silver 
tie guides and German silver three- 
ring tip. With this Rod we include a 
nickel and rubber double Multiplying 
Reel of 60 yards’ capacity, also 150 
feet of oiled Silk Line. Value $7.00. 
Or a Bristol Fly Rod, “ Rangeley” 
Model, 9 feet in length, handle mount- 
ings of nickel, with solid reel seat 
below the hand. This Rod is jointed, 
has German silver drop-ring guides 
and one-ring fly tip. It is made 
with three joints and celluloid-wound 
handle; the joints are 34 inches long. 
This is a splendid all-round Rod, with 
plenty of backbone for hard work. 
With this Rod we include a single- 
action rubber and nickel Reel of 80 
yards’ capacity, with bushed bear- 
ings, flush balance handle, and back- 
sliding click, also 150 feet of oiled Silk 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Line. Value $7.00. Rods shipped 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. by express at receiver's expense. 
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of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, &, 
be found in our new catalog, over 
trated; sent on request, postpaid. 
Send for it to-day 
THE CREST TRADING CO, 
10F Witmark Bidg., New York. 


GOOD INCOMES, 


$15.00 TO $20.00 A WEEK. 


No trouble getting orders. Hand- 
some presents or coupons with 
every purchase of our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. Charges paid. 
For full particulars about this ad. address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
K-31 V. 






etc., can 
100 pages, illus 


FREE 
Const heal RICAN 
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COMPANY 
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esey Street, New York, N. Y. 





Films Developed 


10 cents 








We are film specialists. Our 
methods give you better results 
per roll than you have ever had. Velox 
; its, Brownies, 34x35, 3%¢ x44, 

All PERAy *,cents; 34 x 5%, 4x 5, 5 cents. 
Mail us one roll as an experiment. 


COLE & CO., ASBURY PARK, N. J. _ 


WORTH 
Cushion Sole Shoes 


combine style, comfort and 
durability. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, send us his 
name and ask for booklet. 

THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc., 
Washington St., Bost Mass. 
























WIZARD Niekel-piid 
REPEATING ae 


aD 


LIQUID PISTOL =x 


Will stop the most vicious dog } 
(or man) without permanent in- \\ iy, 

. Perfectly safe to carr — 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents, 
men gg Holsters 5 cents extra. 


Parker, Co., 228 South Street, New York, U.S. A. 





WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 


Fancy Hat Bands 
(The Band with Hooks—all rights reserved) 
Made in over 700 fancy color combina- 
tions for Schools, Universities, Colleges, 
Clubs, etc. They’re adjustable—fit any 
hat. You don’t have to buy the hat 
you don’t want to get the band you 
do want. They’re sold separate—can 
be worn over the regular hat band. 
On and off in a twinkling. 
25 AND 50 CENTS. 
} 134 in., 25 cts.3 1 in. and 2 in., 50 cts. 
| If your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdash- 
| ercan’t supply you,remit price to 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co., 
Dept. H, Philadelphia. 











What is the letter of 
YOUR line? 








PAGE 
Bank Clerks 6-8-26 
Bank Tellers 8-26 
Bookkeepers 8-26 
Builders 18 
Business of All Kinds 1+32 











No matter what your line of work, 
there is a Lead Pencil made especially for 
you. Dixon’s Pencil Guide will direct you 
to that particular pencil. It is indexed 
by vocations. Look for your letter, turn 
to the page and there you are! The 
Guide is free for the asking. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


Dept. A. D., Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Agents Wanted 
in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1 model. Write for Special 7 


it Guaranteed to 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


ky 1906 Models $ 
1904 & 1905 Models to $12 
Wheels 




















all of best makes 
All Makes and 


Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on ry: without a cent 
deposit, pay the oe and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc. 
half usual prices. Do not buy till 

P +7 get our catalogs. Write at once. 

EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M 51, Chicago 
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In Bee Culture 


teaches you how to protit- 
ably fill the “honey box.” 
It’s oney to buy boxes and 
hives; but without a paper 


7 
A xy 


* like “Gleanings” you can’t 


get much money out of bees. 
Learn the newest, easiest, 
quickest waysto handle bees. 
30,000 bee-men read it. Write 
for free sample copy and our 
bright booklet. Now’s the 
time. 6 months’ trial —25c. 


Money back if not satistied. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Medina, - - Ohio. 
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Wiles: Telegraphy in Africa.—The | 
German military authorities in south- | 


western Africa have, since 1904, developed a 
network of wireless telegraph-stations, for com- 
munication between military posts, and it is 
continually extending. Captive balloons, or 
kites, ascending to a height of 250 or 300 meters, 
carry transmitting and receiving apparatus, and 
are connected by vertical cables with the stations 
beneath. The stations are installed with car- 
riages, running on four wheels, and furnished 
with petroleum motors of four horse-power, 
dynamos, and the other needed apparatus, as 
well as with camping material and accessories. 


nsolved Problems.—Nothing is more 

fascinating than the unsolved problems of 
science. Some of those pertaining to metallurgy 
were discussed at a recent meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers in London. There is a 
common carbon steel which, when heated to 
725° Centigrade and quenched in brine, bends, 
on becoming cold, 43°, and possesses the hard- 
ness number 228 on the Brinell scale. If heated 
only 10° higher, to 735°, and then quenched 
and cooled, it bends only 14°, and its hardness 
becomes 512. Finally, when the heat is in- 
creased another 5°, to 740°, the effect is that the 
steel will not bend at all, and its hardness 
number rises to 713. All these results are 
produced by a range of temperature less than 
that experienced by the air on an ordinary 
spring day. There is a steel containing 20 per 
cent. of nickel which is almost non-magnetic 
and has a tenacity of 40 tons per square inch. 
If immersed in liquid air it becomes strongly 
magnetic, and its tenacity rises to 157 tons. 
Then, after returning to ordinary temperatures, 
it retains a tenacity of 115 tons. 


& 


plitting Granite with Air.—The ex- 

pansive force of compressed air is employed 
in a very interesting way by the North Carolina 
Granite Company. On a sloping hillside, com- 
posed of granite which shows no bed planes, 
but splits readily in any direction when started, 
a three-inch bore is sunk about eight feet deep, 
and the bottom is enlarged by exploding a half- 
stick of dynamite. A small charge of powder 
}is fired in this hole, which starts a horizontal 
| crack or cleavage. Charges increasing in size 
are exploded until the cleavage has extended 
over a radius of 75 or 100 feet. Then a pipe is 
cemented into the bore, and air is forced in, 
under a pressure of from 80 to 100 pounds. The 
| expansion of the air extends the cleavage until 





it comes out at the surface on the slope of the 
A horizontal sheet of granite several acres 


| hill. 
in extent may thus be separated. 


| “ exalcium Steel.’’—This name is given to 

an earthenware of great hardness and 
durability, manufactured in Europe of pulverized 
feldspar, sand and lime. ‘The materials are 
made into a paste and baked in an oven. The 


name is contained in the feldspar. 
kind of calcium steel will be known if experi- 
| ments now under way in Germany are successful 
in producing an alloy of iron and calcium com- 
parable in its properties with nickel and chrome 
steel. Thus far, however, it is said that these 
experiments have failed to bring about a com- 
bination of calcium with molten iron, but it is 
hoped to make calcium useful in refining copper 
}and nickel, and in bronze casting. 





a 


urification of the Air of great cities is a 
subject which continually attracts wider 
attention. Recently the commissioners of works 
in London, alarmed by the establishment of 
factories consuming thousands of tons of coal 


matter. They recognize, for the first time 
officially, says the Engineer, that the getting 
rid of black smoke would not suffice to cure the 
trouble. Other products of combustion besides 
soot, such as sulphurous and sulphuric acid and 
solid mineral particles, are deleterious to vege- 
tation, to buildings, to metal objects, and to the 
pictures, marbles and other treasures contained 
in museums. The elimination of these impuri- 
ties from the air is an important part of the 
problem. 
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| assets Spring.—One of the most 
remarkable springs in the world, says J. 
A. Eddy, in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, has recently been discovered in New 
Mexico. It is literally a spring saturated with 
sodium sulphate. Distilled water weighs 8% 
pounds per gallon; the water of this spring 
weighs 10% pounds. The temperature of the 
| Spring is a little over 110° Fahrenheit. As the 
| saturated liquid overflows and cools, it forms 
la crystalline mass like ice, which, in the course 
| of ages, has spread into a snow-white bed of 
| solid sodium salts, miles in extent, and as level 
asa lake. The warm brine, Mr. Eddy reports, 
is inhabited by a minute shrimp-like organism, 
and a species of plant is found growing in the 
dry expanse of sodium sulphate. 





calcium from which the product obtains its | 
Another | 


a week, have asked Parliament to consider the | 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
* Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” (Adv. 


THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 

and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 

BULLETIN aavees Be. Hayes, Dept Y ‘Buffalo, N.Y. 
STAMPS 100 all different genuine Mexico, 

Philip. Is., Persia, China, 5 
Uruguay, Cuba, etc., with Album, only C. 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, Sc. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis,Mo 











CLEVER DOCTOR 
CURED A 20 YEARS TROUBLE WITHOUT ANY 
MEDICINE. 

A wise Indiana physician cured 20 years 
stomach disease without any medicine as his 
patient tells: 

“I had stomach troubl@for 20 years, tried allo- 
pathic medicines, patent medicines and all the 
simple remedies suggested by my friends but 
grew worse all the time. 

“Finally a doctor who is the most prominent 
physician in this part of the state told me medicine 
would do me no good only irritating my stomach 
and making it worse—that I must look to diet and 
quit drinking coffee. 

“I cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking coffee! 
Why, what will I drink?’ 

“*Try Postum,’ said the doctor. ‘I drink it and 
you will like it when it is made according to diree- 
tions, with cream, for it is delicious and has none 
of the bad effects coffee has.’ 

“Well that was two years ago and I am still 
drinking Postum. My stomach is right again and 
I know Doctor hit the nail on the head when he 
decided coffee was the cause of all my trouble. I 
only wish [had quitit years agoand drank Postum 
in its place.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days trial of 
Postum in place of coffee works wonders. There's 
a reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, “The 





22 REPEATER 


is a practical “ Take 
Down,” permitting the 
weapon to be taken 
apart in the middle, e 
posing all the mecha 
nism for cleaning or adjust 


Convenient to transport, easily 
reassembled. Weight 5% lbs. At your 
dealer’s or from us direct for #12. 
SAVAGE ARMS CO., 
147 Turner St., 


Utica, N. ¥. 





AVAGE} 





9 BORATED 
TALCUM 






Removes all odor of perspiration. 
lightful after Shaving 


Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on recespt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. NJ. 
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Road to Wellville.” 








OUR NEW PEN No. 21. 


Ball shaped points for free-hand writing, will avoid scratching and spurting. 
write smoother, last longer than other steel pens. 
Twelve Samples sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN O.N.P. 


PEN C2 NY. 
DIFFERENTIAL 
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DOME POINTED. 


Will 
Ask for Dome Pointed No, 21. 




















REST. 


O REST is not to be idle, but to get out 

of the rut; have a change of environ- 
ment, and do some pleasant thing under new 
conditions. If you - some dainty sewing 
that should be done, this is the time of year 
to move outdoors with it. Place your 


New Home 


Sewing Machine 


under a friendly tree, and you will thoroughly 
enjoy operating the noiseless, light-running 
machine and doing the dainty stitching. 


The New Home is so nearly perfect that it 
seems almost to possess intelligence, and its use 
engenders in the user positive affection for it. 
If you are not the happy possessor of a New 
Home, you lack one of the greatest helps in 
modern life. Join the majority and procure 
one now. Send to us for interesting literature. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., 


Orange, Mass. 


“Which flavor 
do_you prefer?” 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, NEW YORK. 














THE EASY WAY, 
THE CHEAPEST WAY 
to make Ice Cream. 


Simply stir the contents 
of one package 


Jell-O 


Ice Cream 
Powder 


into a quart of milk and 

freeze. No heating orcook- 

ing; nothing else to add. 

One package makes nearly 

2 quarts of fine ice cream. 

Costs about | ct. a plate. 
Five kinds: 

Vanilla, Chocolate, 

Strawberry, Lemon 

and Unflavored. 

Approved by Pure Food 
Commissioners. 

No disease germs or 
ptomaine poison in Jell-O 
Ice Cream Powder. 

2 packages 25c., at all 
grocers. If your grocer 
hasn’tit, send us his name 
and 25c., and two pack 
ages and our illustrated 
recipe book will be mailed 
to you. 








THE NEW WAY, \ 





The Genesee Pure Food Co., 
4 Le Roy, N. Y. > 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 
weekly paper for all the far t 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

y us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 








Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CANDY - EATING. 
|" a former article something 
was said about the consump- 
tion of sweets by the young. It 
was stated that the articles of 
food which go to make up the 
ordinary diet of mankind are of 
two classes—those which go to 
form the framework of the body, 
the bone and muscle, and those 
which supply the fuel by which 
the machine is run. These are, 
roughly speaking, the meats and the sweets. 
There is still another class, allied to the sweets, 
namely, the fats, but these need not be considered 
here. They constitute a very useful ingredient in 
the diet, and are seldom taken in excess, except 
perhaps by persons who are themselves too fat; | 
but by the majority of mankind they are taken in 
too small rather than in too great amount. It is | 
in regard to the eating of candy that a word of | 
caution is necessary. 

If we lived only on meat, eggs, and the non- 
starchy vegetables, such as peas, beans, spinach 
and cabbage, the addition of candy and sweets 
would be most commendable. The body must 
have sugar in some form in order to enable it to | 
do its work. But it should be remembered that 
sugar is the coal of the human machine, and every 
engineer knows that too much coal will impair 
the efficiency of his boiler. If the engine is 
working to its utmost capacity and the drafts are 
all open, almost any amount of fuel will be con- 
sumed, and will give out energy; but if only a 
little work is required, and if the damper is 
closed, the addition of coal beyond the normal 
requirement is not only of no service, but is an 
evil. 

It is the same with the human mechanism. An 
active boy or man engaged in hard work can take 
analmost unlimited amount of sweets and starchy 
foods so long as he does not restrict the amount 
of proteid food (meats and leguminous vege- 
tables), not only without harm, but with benefit. 
But women and men engaged in sedentary pur- 
suits will eat much candy at their peril. 

There is no doubt that too much of it is eaten. 
It is taken at the end of adinner composed largely | 
of potatoes, rice, bread, and other starchy foods 
which the digestive juices turn into sugar, or 
nibbled between meals, and in this way altogether 
too much sugar is taken for the needs of the body, 
The result is a clogged liver, resulting in bilious- 
ness and gall-stones, in gouty symptoms, and even 
in diabetes; digestion is impaired, and the nitrog- | 
enous elements are not assimilated, so that waste 
is not repaired. 

It should be remembered that the cereals are 
composed almost entirely of starch, which is trans- 
formed in the body into sugar, and that those who 
live on them, under the mistaken notion that meat 
is harmful, cannot eat candy as well without 
serious risk. 





A NIGHT WITH THE WOLVES. 


— the wilds of Carp Lake, Michigan, comes 
an account of perilous adventure with wolves, 


not unlike those of our forefathers in pioneer 
days. On the afternoon of Mareh 17th Mr. George | 


Bigge, who lives at the Nonesuch Mine, twenty 
miles out of Ontonagon, was on his way home 
from that place with a load of supplies in a long 
pung. Night overtook him before he had covered 
more than half the distance. He continued his 
journey, but between nine and ten o’clock was 
startled by the howling of wolves close at hand. 

He had no weapons, and urged his horses to a 
faster gait, but as the road is up a heavy grade, | 
progress was slow at best. He had gone only a 
short distance farther when he noticed twenty- 
five or thirty wolves emerge from the brush into 
the roadway just behind him. On the front of his 
conveyance was a lantern with a reflector. Mr. 
Bigge seized this, and turned the strong light | 
upon the wolves. It frightened them so that 
they slunk back into the shadows of the woods, 
but soon became bolder, and began closing in | 
again. 

He now realized that he was in a desperate 
plight. In the pung was a tin pail and a quantity 
of hay. Filling the pail with hay and setting it in 
the rear of the pung, he applied a mateh. The 
blaze cowed the animals. The fire was kept 
burning brightly, and the team urged onward. 

For a time the wolves held back. But they 
gradually came closer again, advancing along the | 
sides of the road. The supply of hay gave out. 
In desperation Mr. Bigge tore open a box of 
canned goods, and commenced hurling cans at | 


| to last you for one while.” 
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them with some effect, checking their progress for 
the third time. 

The stock of cans was soon exhausted, however, 
and onee more the howling pack closed up behind, 
The man was now in despair; but immediately an 
opening in the forest showed ahead, and as the 
panting horses drew into it, the wolves dropped 
back. 

The place was an abandoned mine property | 
where several of the buildings were still standing. | 
Lashing the horses on, Mr. Bigge reached one of 
these old structures and secured his team inside it, 
but was obliged to leave the pung and robes to | 
the pursuing pack. | 

In this old shed, which luckily had a door that 
could be barricaded, he passed the night with his 
horses. | 

Toward morning th®wolves left the place, but | 
not until they had torn the robes to shreds and | 
trodden the snow down hard all round the old | 
shed. | 


FEARLESS SWIMMERS. 
| 


n the water the Hawaiians are absolutely fear- | 

less. As soon as they can walk, little babies 
are taken to bathe in the sea, and in a very short 
time they are able to swim like porpoises. The 
author of “Hawaiian Yesterdays” gives a remi- 
niscence of the courage of the natives: 

Our party had arrived in Hilo Bay, and we were | 
all seated upon the platform of a big double 
canoe, paddling ashore from the schooner which 
lay out in the harbor. A throng of natives lined 


| the beach, waiting to welcome their returning 


teachers. 

Just as we were entering the surf that rolled 
upon the sandy shore, through some accident the 
canoes suddenly filled and sank, leaving us_all 
sitting half-submerged in the shallow water. With | 
a loud roar of “ Auwe!”’ [Oh and Alas!] the assem- 
bled crowd rushed as one man into the waves 
and bore us safely to land. 

On one occasion, about the same date, a coasting 
vessel was upset in a violent squall between the 
islands of Hawaii and Maui. ‘Although the nearest 
land was my miles distant, the native crew 
and passengers boldly struck out to swim ashore; | 
and several of them did come safe to land after 
a night and day in the — 

Among the survivors of the wreck was a goer } 
woman who for several hours swam with her hus- | 
band upon her back; but the poor man died of | 
cold and fatigue, and had_ to be abandoned at last 
before the coast was reached. 





® & 


THE FINAL TOUCH. | 


|' was known that Anabelle Hobbs had made a 
good match, from a worldly point of view; just | 
how good, however, nobody in Hillville fully real- | 
ized until the return of Anabelle’s mother from a 
visit to the new home. 

“I guess there’s nothing Anabelle can’t have if 
she takes the notion,” said Mrs. Hobbs, with a 
sigh of satisfaction. “I tell her she’d ought to show 


| reason, for of course Henry will get kind of wonted 


to her after a while, and not be quite so ready; 
but now he takes up with all her whims. What do | 
you suppose his last gift was?” 

The listener dared not venture a gaupestion. 

“T didn’t imagine you would,” said Mrs. Hobbs, | 
with satisfaction. ‘Anabelle’s always been set on | 
onions ever since she was a child, but her pa and | 
I never encouraged her in it, first because they 
smell so, and then, too, they cost considerable 
unless hs raise them yourself. 

“Well, Henry found out how fond she is of ’em, 
and he ordered a half-bushel to be there when 
er got back from the trip; and then when she 
told him my objections, and he knew I was coming, 
he bought a oe bottle of that new hyacinth 
perfumery and put it in the guest-room for me. 

“When I got it on, why, Anabelle might have | 
eaten the whole o’ that half-bushel of onions and | 
I should never have known it. Here, you smell 0’ | 
that handkerchief and you'll see I’m not speaking 
a word beyond the truth.” 


o & 


ALWAYS IN SEASON. 


wre Hiram Bassett went down on the Cape 
to pay a visit, his friends provided him with 
every sort of fish they could muster, and for five 
days he was treated to mackerel, halibut, oysters, 
clams, scallops, and many other varieties, in the } 
best possible condition. 
“Well, Hiram,” said his host, on the day of Mr. | 
Bassett’s return to his home, “I'd like to see what 
you’ll get Hannah to cook for you first thing when 
you reach home. I reckon you’ve had fish enough | 


“Pooh!” said Mr. Bassett. “I guess you don’t 
know anything about it. You haven’t lived in Mas- 
sachusetts long enough. Hannah’ll get me same 
thing she always does when I’ve been away from 
home for a spell—a real good mess 0’ codfish an’ 
potato hash. That’s what Hannah’ll get me!” 


* & 


TOO LIVELY. 


H° was a solemn Scotchman, with an equally 
solemn and somewhat downtrodden wife. 
The fact that they were receiving an excellent 
price for their “second pair front’ from an Ameri- 
can lodger did not blind them to her failings. 


“Dear me, Mr. Macleod,” said the lodger, one 
Sunday afternoon, when an errand took her to the 
parlor, where the family sat, “I should think you 
and your wife would be stifled sitting indoors this | 
hot day with the windows shut. f you’d just 
open one_and_ get some fresh air, I’m sure it | 
would do Mrs. Macleod good; she looks pale.” 

Mr. Macleod looked at her with his usual stern 
and unbending gaze. 

**We can hae fresh air ony day,” he said, calmly. 
“We've no need to hae it rushing aboot the house 
on the Sawbath.”’ } 





A HAPPY AFTERTHOUGHT. 
he story of a proposal by telephone is recorded 
by a writer in the Philadelphia Publie Ledger. 

Pete, a colored youth, was very bashful, and 
having decided, first, that he wanted Miss Johnson 
for his wife, and, second, that he dared not ask her 
in person, he had recourse to the telephone. He 
rang her up at the house of her employer, and 
inquired: 

“Ts dat you, Miss Johnson?” 

“Yaas,’’ came the reply. 

“Well, Miss Johnson, I’s got a mos’ important 
question to ask you.” 

“Yaas.” 
“Will you marry me, Miss Johnson ; 


“Yaas. Who is it, please?’ 


BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
cleansing ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for lameness 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
priceless. [Adv. 





ASTMAN ocin: 


where to take your Business Course, 
write to Eastman, the “best business college 
in America.” It will save much time and 
many dollars to know what Eastman can do 
for you that the ordinary business school 
cannot. Secures positions for all graduates 
of Complete Commercial Course. Address, 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 930, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
or 119 W. 126th St., New York, N.Y. | 











SHIRT-WAISTS 


SUMMER $1.00 to $5.00) 


No prettier or more stylish ready-made waists | 
than ours can be found anywhere. 


The unheard-of prices at which we offer them are 
a result of a system of buying and selling which is 
absolutely exclusive with us. Our styles are faultless. 
Our fabrics include lawns, batistes and net, hand- 
somely embroidered and trimmed. 





Sizes 32 to 44 
Bust Measure. 


No,179-J.Apretty 
Waist in soft - fin- 
ished white Lawn 
is shown here, an 
Swiss embroidery 
and German Val 
lace provide the 
decorative device. 
Asquare yoke modi- 
fies the Waist, Tom 
Thumb _ tucks and 
lace being utilized 
in bayadere outline, 
and a_plastron is 
formed atthecentre 
by the disposition 
of lace, tucks and 





No. 179-J 


$1,25 


embroidery. Clus- 
ters of tucks orna- 
ment the back, 


where the_ closing 
is made. The col- 
lar and elbow cuffs 
are tucked and 
trimmed with lace. 
Regular value, $1.75. 
Ppectal price, 
$1.25; postage 
15 cents. 
Be Sure to Mention Style and Size Desired. 
Remit by post-office or express money-order; bank 
draft, or registered letter. Do not send stamps. 
If you are not satisfied you may return the 
Waist and we will refund your money. 





We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 
to $5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt- 
Waist Supplement—sent free on request. | 

} 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 




















“Vacation For Me,” 


says the wise traveller, “would 
not be complete without the 
delicious liquid dentifrice, 


IRUBIfOANT 


Health and comfort, especially in 
warm weather, depend upon the de- 
lightful refreshing which Rubifoam 
alone can give; it purifies the 
mouth, sweetens the breath and 
antiseptically cleanses the 
teeth, fortifying them 
against anyill effects from 
change of food or climate. 

Every season, every 
day, it is wise to 
use Rubifoam. 
25 cents 
everywhere. 
Sample Free. 





“TOOTH POWDER _ | 
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E. W. HOYT é CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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GOI.D MEDAL FLOUR is made clean and 


pure for the home baker. 


From the time the 


wheat enters the mill until it leaves it in the form 
of flour, it is not touched by the hand of man. 
The wheat is washed and scoured, currents 
of purified air are used constantly, and the flour 
is finally sifted many times through delicate 


silk cloth. 


Washburn-Crosby’s 
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r. James Bridges was 
M aman ‘of some impor- 
tance in his own vil- 
lage, and Mrs. Bridges often 
said that ‘‘ James had a real 
gift for public speaking.’’ 
Therefore, when they went to visit friends in a 
small city in the eastern part of the state, they 
were both prepared to have Mr. Bridges’ gifts 
recognized and appreciated. 

They were interested in all their friends told 
them about the affairs of the church, the pros- 
perity of the grange, and the men’s club, which 
had recently been organized. 

The day after the arrival of the Bridges there 
was to be an entertainment at the grange hall, 
not far from their friends’ house, and they 
planned to attend. Mrs. Bridges, like many 
other worthy people, was not only absent- 
minded, but she was never quite ready at an 
appointed time; and after waiting for her as 
long as possible, her hosts yielded to her per- 
suasions, and started toward the grange hall. 

‘You go right along, too, James,’’ urged 
Mrs. Bridges. ‘‘It will be expected of you, 
like as not, to make a few remarks, and it 
wouldn’t look well for you to be late. 





along in a minute, just as soon as I can lay 
hands on my gloves,’? and Mr. Bridges de- 
parted cheerfully, after cautioning his wife not 


ONE OR TWO GENTLEMEN CAME 
AND INTRODUCED THEM- 


, SELVES TO HER 


to lose her way to the hall, only two blocks | 
distant. 

It was about ten minutes later when Mrs. 
Bridges stepped briskly down the village street. 
‘*I didn’t realize the grange hall was so large,’’ 
she thought, stopping before a brilliantly lighted 
building, into which little groups of men were | 
passing. 

She went up the steps and turned to enter the | 
hall, when a polite young man confronted her. 
“IT beg pardon, madam,’’ he said, ‘‘but are 
you an invited guest ?’’ 

Mrs. Bridges smiled amiably. ‘‘Why, yes,’’ 
she replied, ‘‘I am with my husband.’’ 

“Oh!’’ replied the young man, and led her 
to a seat near the platform. ‘‘We are expecting 
a great pleasure in hearing your husband speak 
this evening,’’ said the young man. | 

Mrs. Bridges smiled again. ‘‘Weill, I hope 
he won’t disappoint you,’’ she said. ‘‘He is 
considered a good speaker.’’ 

The young man bowed and vanished, and 
Mrs. Bridges began to look about for her hus- 
band and friends. 





THE SPEAKER’S WIFE 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 


I'll hurry | 


and was amused by it. 
| vited and under false pretenses to the town hall 
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delighted to have her as 
their guest. 

‘*We feel it an honor | 
to have you and your 
husband with us this evening,” he said; and | 
reassured and comforted, Mrs. Bridges again | 
found satisfaction in the fact that Mr. Bridges’ | 
ability was being properly recognized. 

‘Like as not his speech will be in the 
papers,’’ she reflected. ‘‘I thought he was | 
dreadful brisk about starting off without me; | 
and I suppose Mary had to go home. But I 
do feel to blame James, and Mary’s husband, 
too, that they didn’t have Mary invited. James 
probably thinks I didn’t get farther than the | 
hall door, and then had to go home to Mary,’’ 
and Mrs. Bridges smiled to herself, remembering | 
how near the platform she was, and that James 
could not fail to see her as soon as he came 
before the audience. 

In a moment the little hum of conversation 
in the hall quieted, and a tall, thin man, with 
a heavy dark mustache and wearing evening | 
clothes, stepped out on the platform. Beside 
him stood a portly gentleman, who introduced 
the speaker as the well-known traveller and 


| historian, Prof. Frederic Jekyll Moon, who 


would speak to them upon ‘‘the geographical 
formation of Russia, its mountains, lakes and 
rivers.’’ 

Mrs. Bridges gasped audibly; then, being a 
woman of quick wit, she realized her position 
She had come unin- 


to a meeting of the men’s club, the 
members of which believed her to be 
the wife of Professor Moon. 

But her amusement lasted only for 
amoment. ‘‘My land!’’ thought the 
good woman. ‘‘These men may 
think I made believe a-purpose. 
They may put me in the papers!’’ 
and she rose to her feet, and with 
every eye fixed curiously upon her, 
made her way rapidly toward the 
door. The young man who had 
given her a seat was still at his post, 
and with a commanding grasp upon | 
his arm, Mrs. Bridges drew him into 
the hallway, where, with many ex- 
clamations, she told her story. 

‘*You are a real friend,’’ she said, 
gratefully, when he declared that it 
was all his fault, and that he would | 
explain it to the other members of | 
the club. 

‘“‘And you won’t let me be put 
into the papers, will you?’’ she 
besought, when the young man, who 
had insisted upon escorting her safely 
to the grange hall, bade her good 
night. 

‘I was just going home after 
you,’’ said Mr. Bridges, as her friends came for- 
ward to speak to her. ‘*Where have you been ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’ve been looking about the town a 
little,’’ Mrs. Bridges answered. 

“Pll warrant you lost your way,’’ chuckled 
her husband. ‘‘Well, they’ve asked me to say | 
a few words about our organization, and there’s | 
a reporter here, so it will be in all the papers,’’ | 
and Mr. Bridges tried not to look conscious of 
greatness. 

**There don’t seem to be many men here,’’ 
said Mrs. Bridges, looking about. 

‘‘No,’’ said James. ‘‘There’s a lecture at 
the men’s club to-night, the reporter says. He 
just looked in a minute on his way up; he’s 
going back there later. He said the only 
woman in the hall was the speaker’s wife.’’ 

**My land!’’ said Mrs. Bridges. ‘‘I’m glad 
I’m not there.’’ 


& 


HOME-GROWN SQUIRRELS. 


hile the Chapins were sojourning in a 
cottage on the bank of a Michigan lake 


‘I got here first, after all,’’ she thought, | last summer fate directed into their protecting 


complacently ; and then her thoughts turned to | hands three baby squirrels, too young to run, 
her courteous reception, and she reflected that that had fallen from the home nest in an oak- 








for James to be so well spoken of in as large a 
town as E., and asked to speak before the 
grange, was really an honor. 

**I don’t see where the ladies are,’’ she re- | 
flected, as the hall gradually filled with men. | 
She noticed that many respectful glances were 
cast in her direction, and one or two gentlemen 
came and introduced themselves to her, saying 
they were very glad indeed that she had come 
with her husband, and that they hoped she | 
would remain for a collation, which was to be | 
served directly after the address in the lower hall. 

‘Is my husband to be the only speaker ?’’ 
inquired Mrs. Bridges. 

** Yes,’’ responded one of the gentlemen, 
‘‘and we think we were very fortunate in 
securing him.’’ 

**And where are the ladies?’’ continued Mrs. 
Bridges, a little anxiously, for not a woman 
besides herself had entered the hall. ° 

“*Well,’’ her new acquaintance responded, 
smilingly, ‘‘as yet we have not admitted women 
to our organization. Doubtless that will come 
later.’ 

“*T never heard of such a thing!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Bridges. ‘‘Why, I expected to meet a 
friend here, and my husband did not say a 
word about women not coming. I expected to | 
meet a good many ladies to-night.’’ 

The gentleman assured her that they were | 


| 


tree. With a cheerful disregard for future 
possibilities, says a writer in the Chicago News, 
the Chapins promptly adopted the helpless 
strangers into the family. 


‘*They will be so lovely for the children to 
play with, Fred,’’ said Mrs. Chapin, bending 
over the blinking little balls of fur curled up in 
her apron, ‘‘ we'll get a cage for them when | 
we ge back to Chicago.’’ 

**l think it would be the better part of 
wisdom to leave them,’’ said Mr. Chapin, when 
the family was preparing to return to civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘I am afraid they would not be happy 


|in a modern Chicago home unless we put up 
|a tree for them in the 
|mar the color scheme of the room, not to men- 


rlor, and that would 


tion injuring the rug.’’ 
‘Don’t be silly, Fred,’’ said Mrs. Chapin; 


}and the next day the scared squirrels, snugly 
| boxed up and supplied with a winter’s rations 


of nuts, were deposited in the basement of the | 
Chapin house and left to their own devices. 

But no self-respecting squirrel, able to gnaw 
a hole in a fifty-year-old oak-tree, will allow a 
little thing like a pine box to interfere with its 
freedom. And when Mr. Chapin went to the 
basement in the dark that night a squirrel took 
a flying leap and alighted in his surprised 
countenance, where it clung desperately for a 
moment. 

**IT knew they were pretty lively,’’ he remarked 
later, as he dabbed arnica on the scratches, ‘‘but 
I didn’t think they were flying squirrels.’’ 

‘* You probably frightened it,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Chapin. 

Her husband then, with stern self-command, 


refrained from answering. 
squirrels were missing from the basement, but 
when Mrs. Chapin’s opera slippers and Mar- 
jorie’s tam-o’-shanter also disappeared, it was 
concluded that the pets were still about the place. 

It remained for Miss Hortense McDermott to 
issue the final decree. 

“‘P’ll be leavin’ you Saturday, ma’am,’’ she 
announced to Mrs. Chapin at breakfast on 
Wednesday. 

‘‘Why, what is the matter, Hortense?’’ 

‘“‘?Tis thim squirrels, ma’am. I’ve had 
thim in me flour-barrel, an’ I said nothin’ whin 
they scared the heart out of me. I’ve had thim 
climbin’ down me back in the dark cupboard, 
an’ scramblin’ out av the cake-box. But last 
night settled it for me, ma’am, when I found 
the whole three av thim in me bed. I'll be 
goin’ to me cousin’s on Saturday, ma’am.’’ 

**Florence,’’ said Mr. Chapin, in a tone that 


brooked not questioning, ‘‘we will dine on 
| 


game pie.’’ 


IMPROVED ON ACQUAINTANCE. 


C= Karpley, a prominent citizen and 
politician, was also a bitter, relentless and 
outspoken opponent of the party that happened 
to be in power. He antagonized most of ‘‘the 
administration’s’’ policies and ridiculed its pro- 
fessions of zeal for reform as ‘‘guff’’ and ‘‘clap- 
trap.’’ 


One summer he went to Washington on a 
visit, and in his capacity as a more or less 
yublic man, he called on the President of the 
Jnited States. He was received with a cordiality 
that surprised and delighted him. 

After his return home it was observed that 
the colonel was somewhat reticent concerning 
his sojourn in Washington. Curiosity led an 
intimate friend to question him. 

“*Colonel,’”’ said his friend, ‘‘now that you 
have had a nearer view of the administration, 
how does it strike you?’’ 

‘**Judge,’’? said Colonel Karpley, ‘‘while I 
was there I called on the administration. In 
fact, I took dinner with the administration, and 
I want to tell you, between you and me, and I 
don’t want it to go any further, that the admin- 
istration is a mighty sight decenter than I 
thought it was.’’ 


TOO GIFTED. 
here are circumstances under which a man 
may regard his wife’s ability to make home 
attractive as a doubtful blessing. 


**I suppose you have the prettiest home at 
| the fort, for Marian has such a genius for 
|making any house charming,’’ 


said one of 
Adjutant Stone’s friends, who met him one 
day when the adjutant and his wife were 
taking a short vacation at their former home. 
‘*We have the prettiest quarters for about one 
month out of three,’’ said the adjutant, gloomily ; 
‘‘and then the colonel’s wife, or the major’s 


| wife, or some other ranking person’s wife sees 


how pretty they are, and we have to move, and 
then hear afterward how provoked she is to 
think it ‘didn’t turn out to be at all the sort of 
house we had represented it to be.’ ’’ 


ce L PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


= NO cumming to clog neck of bottle— No 
> sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 
LEPage’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 
IE URIS Me 
WworRLo 
102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 143 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


OWN A } 


CAT OR 
DOG? 


If you do, get a copy of my book, 
“Canine Remedies and How to Use 
Them.” It contains full instruction¢, 
enabling you to doctor your pets at 
home. Mention this paper and I'll 
send you the book free. 

DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 
Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Remedies for 
home treatment of horses, « attle,dogs.cats,eheep 
and swine are sold by all druggists and dealers. 


Insist on having Daniels’, the best. 



























THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts. They have through 
Pullman sleeping cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffaloand Niagara 
Falls via the 











“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 

A night’s ride takes you from any of 
these places to the center of the moun- 
tains in time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Moun- 
tains and How to Reach Them,” which is 
No. 2 of the New York Central Lines’ 
“Four-Track Series,” containing a fine 
map of the Adirondack Mountains and ad- 
jacent territory, with useful information in 
regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., 
send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
Manager General Advertising Depart- 
ment, Room 123AG, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., New York. 














Two days later the | 
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Athenia Corsets, 


ALL FIGURES, $1.00 UP. 
Mailed Postage Paid. 


\\_ —-»’ Chandler's Corset Store, 
8 & BA Winter St., Boston. 
ga-SEND FOR CATALOGUE.“@8 


ylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or the piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c, 





FROM THE FAMOUS Ta 





Price, 
post-paid, 


$1.00 





Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refundec Send size wanted to 


HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


emit by Postal or Express Money-Order, 


TAYLOR'S 
RK 

















URA 


PASTE | 


DENTAC 






imenenas| 


Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet 
For sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub 
stitutes. Send for our free 
. book, ‘““Taking Care of the 
which contains valuable information 


Teeth,” 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
__94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 


HANDIFOLD 


ToiLetT Paper 


The 
Best 
Toi'et 
Paper 
in the 
World 
ina 
Neat, 
Clean, 











Handy 








Package. 





A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro 
tected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves 
from the original package—oue sheet at 
atime. No litter, no waste. 

Eight packages of Handifold will supply 
a large family one year. Hach package 
comes in a patented, handy and dust- 

»roof box, with convenient hanger, ready 
he instant use anywhere. 

Uf dealer doesn’t carry“ Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day for free samples and prices. 
THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
116 Bedford St., Boston. 











FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 






Especially adapted for 
_our New England //omes 


15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 


‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS, 


















Toothache Gum 


ou 
oes 


Stops toothache ustant/y—as soon as 
apply it. Stays where you put it and 
not spread inthe mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 
you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow 
Label, at all druggists or by mail, 156ec. Dent’s 
Corn Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16e. 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 



































are splendid judges 
of food and dessert. 


| JUNKET 


whether served as a cold milk 

jelly of delicious flavor and 

creamy texture, or in the form of 
an exquisitely smooth and velvety 
ice-cream, is always a prime favorite 
with them. There is no other food or 
dessert more healthful or nourishing. 
Ten Junket Tablets to make ten 
quarts, post-paid for ten cents. 

Your Grocer Sells Junket Tablets. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Box 3088, Little Falls, N. Y. 





mine 


TOT TTT TTT TTT TT 


Put a Florence Automatic Oil Stove in your kitchen 
and see how much cooler and more comfortable it will 
be compared to the heat produced by acoalrange. For 
summer cooking the Florence Automatic is ‘he thing— 
burns with an intense blue flame so that all the heat is 
concentrated directly in the cooking. It boils, bakes, 
broils, fries or stews with equal facility. 


Oil Stove 


does all that any kind of a stove can do and does it more 
economically. Burns ordinary kerosene in a new way 
—no valves to get out of order—no wicks to trim— 
perfectly safe and simple. 

Florence Automatic Oil Stoves are sold by dealers generally. 
If your dealer does not sell them, send for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives full description, or come and see our daily 
demonstration of cooking on these Florence Automatic Oil Stoves 
at our store. 

CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 


Makers of the famous “ Florence” Oil Stove. 


17 Washington Street, Boston. 
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John T. Connor’s July Prices. 


HAVE THE BIGGEST GROCERY IN NEW ENGLAND 
SEND ITS BEST GOODS TO YOU. 


Especially satisfactory in the hot weather is John T. Connor’s plan 
of selling groceries through the mail. There is no time of the year when 
trips to the country store and shopping delays are more vexatious than when 
the rays of the hot July sun are streaming down. The Connor goods are 


j 





20) 





PURETRGEROLUEADELEUEL 


















3 Ibs. Formosa Oolong; Ceylon; 
2 bottles Root Beer, 20c. Eng. Breakfast; or Basket 





i 


Lo 


fresh, clean and pure. Look at these prices from the July Bulletin: - 
Fancy Red Alaska Salmon (can), 12c. | 4 Ib. pkg. Gold Dust, 20c. 0 
5 Ibs. good Rice, 26c. | Best Mocha and Old Government =5 
4 pkgs. Corn Starch, 25c. Java Coffee, 27c. lb., 4 lbs. $1.00 = 

boxes Sun Past 25c. | Mail Order Mocha and Java saynniiiil = 
hates meciediien a Coffee, 17c. Ib.,6 Ibs. $1.00 All| s 


¥, lb. can Brookside Baking Powder, 20c. Fired Japan (uncolored) $1.00 























2. * ° 40c. | All new teas and of the very best quality. ne ee ul = 

10 bars Connor’s Naphtha Soap, 40c. | Good Teas, 25c. and 30c. lb. bem be ith @ 
Write to-day for the July price-list and join the thousands who buy their groceries | | | il Hl Mh D 

through the mail from John T. Connor. He pays all the freight on $10.00 orders to all New | | yA 

England towns, excepting those in Maine, and pays half the freight to Maine towns. It is easy The name (a : EU 

to deal with him, and when you have once become a customer you will stay. His prices are **FLORENCE”’ oe —— = 

always the lowest, his goods the best obtainable, and orders are filled on the day he gets them. on an j —— EE = = 
Send us your name and address on a postal card if you are not already with us. Oil Stove 








JOHN T. CONNOR CO., 74-86 Commerce St., Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 1 gta 
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The Harvard Watch. 


The Harvard Watch with Nickel Chain and Charm given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. This Watch is not offered for sale. 


The Harvard is a new and up-to-date American-made Watch. 
Marvelous mechanical skill and adaptation of automatic machinery have 
now made its offer possible. Sixteen size, stem wind and stem set, has 
cut steel pinions, quick beat, hardened steel winding wheels, nickeled case, 
and is warranted by the manufacturer to give good service. Through 
this offer, subscribers may obtain a merchandise reward of exceptional 
value. In addition to the Watch, we shall give a handsome Nickel 
Chain and Charm. The Charms are assorted designs. 






This Reading Glass given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, post- 
age included. Price $1.10, postage 
and packing 15 cents extra. 


We import this Reading Glass in large quantities ; it is of exceptional 
merit. It is four inches in diameter, made of the finest French optical 
glass, has a metal rim and bolster, heavily nickeled, and an ebonized 
handle. The magnifying power of this Glass is sufficient to enlarge with- 
out distortion, and will be found a great comfort for those whose eyesight is 
not strong. Members of the family will also find it a source of enjoyment 
in examining photographs, flowers, etc. The large diameter of the Glass 
easily permits of its use under all ordinary requirements. A good read- 
ing glass is a necessity and should have a place upon every library table. |) 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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